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JAMES MONROE AND THE ERA OF GOOD FEELINGS 
by Harry Ammon* 


Tue phrase, “Era of Good Feelings,” so inextricably associated with the 
administration of James Monroe, was originally and most appropriately 
coined by a Federalist newspaper in Boston at the time of Monroe's visit to 
that city in 1817.' In view of the many intense and bitter political animosi- 
ties which developed during his presidency, the ironical implications of this 
term have always been stressed, and much has been written to show that it 
was anything but an era of good feelings — at least as far as the inner history 
of the Republican Party was concerned. It is not the purpose of this paper 
to attempt a reassessment of the interpretation of the phrase which designates 
this era, but rather to analyze and illuminate the policies formulated by 
President Monroe in regard to the party trends of this period. 

It may seem rather startling to some that Monroe should be presented as 
having had clear-cut policies on the major problems of his own day, for he 
has been portrayed as a somewhat indecisive figure.? This impression has 
arisen both from a lack of understanding of the man and of his methods in 
arriving at policy formulations. Not only was Monroe somewhat slow in 
reaching conclusions, but his approach to statecraft was vastly different from 
that of his two more famous colleagues in the Virginia Dynasty — Madison 
and Jefferson. Unlike his two fellow Virginians, Monroe was neither a 
philosopher nor a scholar. He viewed governmental problems from the 
standpoint of a practical politician. Because he possessed an unusual sensi- 


tivity to public opinion, Monroe's policies tended to be rather flexible. They 


*Dr. Ammon is associate professor of history at Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois. 
of this article was read on April 25, 1958, at the annual meeting of the Mississippi 
Vale Hist istorical Association in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Columbian Centinel, July 12, 1817, quoted in George Dangerfield, The Era of Good 
Feelings (New York, 1952), p. 95. 
2Ibid., pp. 100, 320. 
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were never formulated in such a dogmatic form as to preclude compromise, 
although they manifested at all times a consistent direction. Fully aware, as 
he was, of the conflicting personal rivalries within his party, Monroe often 
found it essential to delay final decisions until he had won the support of 
various factional leaders. His supposed tendency to drift with the current 
was in fact a skilled adjustment of his program to the constantly shifting 
complexities of the political scene during his administration. John Quincy 
Adams, Monroe’s Secretary of State, who was inclined to judge men harshly 
for what he deemed to be weaknesses of character, did not attribute this slow- 
ness to indecisiveness, but to the complexities of the political situation which 


confronted him.’ 

This approach to policy was fully apparent in the handling of one of the 
major party problems which confronted Monroe during his presidency, 
namely, the relationship between the parties. To this issue he gave much 
careful thought both before and after his inauguration. The idea of a 
reconciliation between the Federalists and the Republicans was not a concept 
which was original with Monroe, but one which was a widely discussed 
topic at this time. He had, after all, inherited a party which had advanced 
rather far on the road to Federalization having incorporated both the bank 
and the protective tariff into the Republican program. The possibility of a 
closer rapprochement between the two parties was contemplated without any 
misgivings by Federalists and Republicans alike. The Federalists not only 
realized that their party had been ruined by their opposition to the War of 
1812 and by the unpleasant odor which surrounded the Hartford Conven- 
tion, but the less irreconcilable members of that party, such as Harrison Gray 
Otis of Massachusetts, understood that there was really no longer any basis 
for an opposition, since the Republicans had taken over all (as they saw it) 
that was of permanent value in the Federalist program.* Otis had even 
anticipated the process of fusion with the Republicans by urging his friends 
to vote for Monroe in 1816 instead of wasting their ballots on Rufus King.° 
Only by a reconciliation with the opposition could the Federalists be relieved 
of the stigma of disloyalty which still hovered about them as a result of the 
recent conduct of the more rabid members of the party. Most Republicans 
like former President Madison readily acknowledged the shift that had taken 
place within the Republican party towards Federalist principles, and viewed 
the process without qualms. As he expressed it, the Republicans during the 


3John Quincy Adams, Memoirs, ed. by Charles F. Adams (Philadelphia, 1874-1877), January 
9, 1819, IV, 37. 
4Samuel Eliot Morison, Life and Letters of Harrison Gray Otis (Boston, 1913), II, 201-202. 
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course of time had “been reconciled to certain measures and arrangements 
which may be as proper now as they were premature and suspicious when 
urged by the champions of Federalism.”® Republicans of the younger genera- 
tion, who did not have the problem of reconciling the past and the present 
were apt to describe this process somewhat less tenderly. As Nicholas Biddle 
bluntly and sarcastically observed, the Republicans had finally “outgrown 
many of the childish notions with which they began their career twenty years 
since.” The nation, he felt, was weary of the endless party squabbles.’ 

This train of thinking on the part of the Republicans together with the 
atmosphere of the election of 1816 and the conduct of the Federalists after 
the war, when they had abandoned all organized opposition in Congress, 
led to the general anticipation that Monroe, who above all was looked upon 
as a man of moderation, would close the gap between the two parties. Mon- 
roe was well aware of this expectation, having received much advice as to 
how it should be accomplished both before and after his inauguration. Per- 
haps no bit of advice was more often given him than the suggestion that he 
include in his cabinet at least one Federalist as a sign that the party feuds 
had now ended and that the Republicans acknowledged the fundamental 
loyalty of the Federalists to the government.* The most important figure to 
submit this kind of proposal was General Andrew Jackson, who on Novem- 
ber 12, 1816, wrote to the president-elect to recommend the appointment of 
Colonel William Drayton, a South Carolina Federalist as Secretary of War.° 
The General, who here appears in the rather surprising role of a political 
peacemaker, urged Monroe to forget party feelings in forming his adminis- 
tration by drawing on the ablest men of both parties. Federalists such as 
Drayton, Jackson pointed out, had amply proven their loyalty during the war 
and deserved to be rewarded. Shortly after he received this letter Monroe 
sat down and wrote a lengthy and carefully worded reply, which revealed the 
extensive consideration he had given to this very question.” 

In this very important letter there are three significant elements. The 
first was Monroe's recapitulation of what might be called the Republican 


6James Madison to William Eustis, May 22, 1823, James Madison, Writings, ed. by Gaillard 
Hunt (New York, 1900-1910), IX, 135. 

7Nicholas Biddle to B. Henry, November 27, 1816, draft, Biddle Papers, Library of Congress. 

8Such proposals were made by William Tudor, George Sullivan, and Daniel Webster. See: 
William Tudor to Monroe, Boston, February 22, 1817, and George Sullivan to Monroe, July 10, 
1817, both in ieee Papers, Library of Congress; and W. P. , James Monroe (Chapel 
Hill, 1946), p. 285. 

9Printed if Andrew Jackson, Correspondence, ed. by John Spencer Bassett and J. F. Jameson 
(Washington, D. C., 1926-1933), II, 26s. 

10Printed in James Monroe, Writings (New York, 1898-1903), ed. by S. M. Hamilton, V, 
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myth, that is, the belief, which was shared by all Republicans of his genera- 
tion, that the ultimate goal of the Federalists had been the establishment of 
a monarchy by means of secret plots and cabals, which had verged on treason. 
The Federalists had never succeeded in this project, Monroe informed Jack- 
son, because they had never found the right opportunity to act, and because 
Washington had opposed their aims during the formative period in the 
history of the republic. Of this desire to overthrow republican institutions, 
Monroe deemed the Hartford convention to be the most recent manifesta- 
tion. In view of the past history of this party, he asked Jackson, how could 
these men be trusted? How could he risk appointing them to high posts, if 
to do so might mean the revival of this expiring but not entirely defunct 
party? 

Secondly, in his letter Monroe stated his apprehension that a too rapid 
elevation of the Federalists would arouse opposition in his own party. After 
all should he not trust those who had stood by the government in its time 
of trial and who had valiantly supported the cause of republican govern- 
ment? Monroe (though he did not state this in his letter.) was most anxious to 
avoid the party schisms which had plagued Madison and Jefferson and had 
arisen to a great extent on this very issue of Federalization of the Republican 
Party. Thirdly, and this is by far the most striking part of his statement of 
policy, was the over-all goal which he formulated for his own presidency, 
namely, not merely the absorption of the Federalists into the Republican 
Party but the elimination of all parties. Monroe told Jackson he was con- 
vinced that parties of any kind were contrary to the nature of republican 
institutions. That such parties had always existed in other republican govern- 
ments, he admitted, but this did not strike him as meaningful, for he argued 
that we had removed in our constitution those defects which had inevitably 
given rise to these parties in ancient republics. He summed up his concept 
of the role which he intended to follow in the phrase that the president should 
be the head of the nation, not the chief of a party. If the experiment should 
fail, he concluded, it would be due only to an incorrect knowledge of all the 
factors to be considered and a want of judgment in the measures adopted. 

In this line of thinking about the undesirability of political parties Monroe 
was revealing his deep affinity for eighteenth-century Republican theory, 
which had regarded parties as an evil arising only in societies with privileged 
orders and defective institutions. Washington had given this point of view 
a firm, if highly partisan statement, in his farewell address. 

Monroe’s motives in writing such a detailed exposition of his approach to 
the party problems of his day are quite clear. He wanted to be on record 
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early in his administration as having taken a definite stand on this subject 
and thus be able to refute any charges that he was seeking to Federalize the 
Republican Party or that he was neglecting to appoint honest Republicans 
to office. This letter served its purpose, for during the next few years Mon- 
roe kept it (and Jackson’s letter to him as well) conveniently at hand in his 
desk and read it to a number of congressmen who came to voice complaints 
from their constituents that Monroe was favoring the Federalists."" Jackson 
also found his letter to the President useful in winning support from 
Tennessee Federalists in his presidential campaign. As the result of this 
private display the existence of these letters was widely known and Monroe's 
retained copy was removed by some person whom Monroe did not identify 
and published early in 1824 to Monroe’s embarrassment and the General's 
irritation."? The President was distressed not only because of what he had 
said about the Federalists, but also because the publication made him a party 
to the electioneering at a time when he was observing a precise neutrality. 
Rufus King, for one, was bitterly offended by the remarks about the Federal- 
ists in this letter, and abruptly ended the friendship that had sprung up 
between King and Monroe since 1817, refusing to call on the President 
again." 

Although Monroe in this letter to Jackson declared that he was willing to 
embark on a “generous policy” towards the Federalists he made it quite clear 
that a period of de-Federalization would be necessary during which no 
offices would be available to members of this party. This attitude was not 
based upon any desire to further persecute the Federalists, but upon the 
practical necessity of getting the Federalists out of office in New England, 
where they still controlled all the state governments. To have advanced 
them by appointments to office, would have indicated official approval of the 
party and to have entrenched them in power."* Monroe’s policy in effecting 
the desired reconciliation took two directions — first, he avoided in his public 
statements all references to the opposition which could be interpreted as a 
political attack upon that group. In his first inaugural, for example, he made 


11A, Lacock to Monroe, April 24, 1824, Monroe Papers, Lib of Con; ‘ 

these letters see John Spencer Bassett, Life of New York, ror1), I, 
341-342; Adams, Memoirs, VI, 286-341, April 10—May 19, im; and Monroe to heal 
May 19, 1824, draft, Monroe Papers, Library of Congress. statements in this paper do not 
fully correspond with the account Bassett gives. He states that the letter which was published 
was a copy partly in Jackson's hand and partly in the hand of George Hay, Monroe's son-in-law; 
he also states that it was removed from Jackson's papers. I have followed the statement by Monroe. 
It is quite possible that the copy Bassett refers to was a later provided by Monroe for Jackson, 
who was in Washington and had not been able to locate Monroe's original in his own papers. 

13Adams, Memoirs, VI, 472, 481, January 19 and 27, 1825. 

M4Monroe, Writings, V, 342-348. 
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no direct reference to the existence of another party. He merely confined 
himself to the general comment that the “increased harmony of opinion 
which pervades our Union” was most pleasing, for “discord does not belong 
to our system.” Indeed his references to the Federalists in this address were 
so oblique that one contemporary observed that Monroe, rather than offering 
conciliation, was seeking to bury them in oblivion.” 

The second and more positive manifestation of his reconciliatory measures 
was in the form of gestures of personal friendship towards the Federalists. 
Federalist congressmen were freely received by the President, who willingly 
and openly discussed his policies with them. They were made to feel — and 
for creating this kind of atmosphere Monroe had a real talent — that no barrier 
existed between them and the President as a result of past party battles. 
Certainly his most effective action was the celebrated tour undertaken in two 
installments — to the East and Northwest in 1817 and to the South and 
Southwest two years later. Of these journeys the first was far more signifi- 
cant, for it took the President into the heart of Federalist dominated territory. 
As important as this tour was in restoring friendly relations with the Federal- 
ists, it is difficult to say when Monroe developed the plan or to what extent 
he was influenced by outside sources. Monroe said nothing about his tour 
until April 1817 and then merely announced his intention without any 
discussion. The analogy to Washington’s tour is obvious, and since Monroe 
modeled other aspects of his conduct upon the example of the first president 
this is a not unlikely source.'’ One possible source from which the proposal 
may have been derived was a suggestion made by Harrison Gray Otis six 
months before Monroe was elected (but after he had been nominated by the 
caucus). In the Monroe Papers in the Library of Congress there is a letter to 
Monroe written by Christopher Hughes from Boston on April 13, 1816. 
Hughes, a talented young diplomat, had stopped off in Boston on his way to 
a new assignment, and there he had been received in a most friendly fashion 
by Otis. Otis told Hughes that the Federalists were now divided into two 
factions, one of which would never approve of any measure of the Republi- 
cans, but the other (of which Otis was a member) would not obstruct any 
sound measure simply because the Federalists were not in power. Otis con- 
cluded this conversation by expressing “a strong wish that the leading men 
at Washington would travel during the recess more through the country and 
particularly to these states,” where, Otis pointedly said, “the popular and 


erg Writings, VI, 13. 
Joy to Madison, April 17, 1817, Rives Papers, Library of Congress. 
II, 207). 
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general reception would be very pleasing, and . . . useful in its effect.” 
Hughes, who was an intelligent and shrewd observer, recommended this 
idea to Monroe’s attention. It is rather ironical to think that just as the name 
for his presidency was coined by a Federalist paper, so was the idea of the 
great good-will tour conceived in a Federalist mind.” 

Ostensibly Monroe's tour (which lasted three and a half months and took 
him as far west as Detroit) was for the purpose of inspecting military and 
naval installations. The very strong position that he had taken in his first 
inaugural in behalf of a larger military establishment and stronger fortifica- 
tions made this seem a highly reasonable project.'® Although throughout his 
tour he diligently examined all installations, there was no doubt from the 
outset that it had larger intentions, and that it was designed to permit the 
Federalists by solemn public demonstrations to reaffirm their loyalty to the 
government and their acceptance of Republican control. Monroe was the 
ideal person for this task, for, unlike many of his contemporaries, he aroused 
no strong feelings of antipathy. After forty years in public office he had 
made almost no enemies apart from a few Federalist irreconcilables, who 
would have nothing to do with any Republican, and within his own party 
General John Armstrong was perhaps his only active enemy. Moreover, 
Monroe's personality was an attractive one. Most men immediately liked 
him, though it is true he rarely aroused the same kind of passionate devotion 
which Jefferson could among his associates. In manner Monroe was rather 
formal, having an innate sense of dignity, which allowed no one to take 
liberties. Yet in spite of his formality, he had the unusual ability to put men 
at their ease by his courtesy, his lack of condescension, his frankness, and 
what his contemporaries looked upon as the essential goodness and kindness 
of heart which he always radiated. These traits indeed seem not only to be 
vague but also rather unexciting ones — yet they are the ones most commonly 
noted by those who knew him. Abigail Adams, who was rarely taken in by 
anyone, summed up the attraction of the President when she wrote that all 
who met him were captivated by his “agreeable affability . . . unassuming 
manners . . . [and] his polite attentions to all orders and ranks.” However, 
difficult it is to describe Monroe’s charm there can be no doubt that it was 
real. Of course the Federalists could have resisted the blandishments of the 
most dazzling personality had they not wanted to be charmed. But Monroe 
made it easy for them, leaving always the impression that the Federalists 


18Monroe Papers, Library of Congress. 
19Monroe to Jefferson, April 23, 1817, Monroe, Writings, VI, 22-23. 
2Abigail Adams to [Richard Rush], Quincy, July 14, 1817, Gratz Coll., Historical Society of 
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were honoring only the head of state, and avoiding any remarks that might 


humiliate them. 

The President's tour turned into a love feast of fantastic proportions with 
Federalists and Republicans everywhere — except in Boston — uniting in 
feasting, parades, receptions, and an endless spate of addresses. In Boston, 
where the Federalists were still all powerful in political as well as social life, 
the Republican minority refused to join their opponents in receiving the 
President, and as a result a kind of race ensued as to which group could 
outdo the other in demonstrating its loyalty and affection. Without any 
question the Federalists easily won the day, displaying greater agility than 
the Republicans by rushing to Providence to welcome the President three 
days before he was due in Boston. The slower-footed Republicans did not 
catch up until the next day.” In Boston it was not the Federalists who had 
to be reconciled by Monroe's tact, but the Republicans. Once in the city 
the President was feted royally by Otis, went to Braintree to dine with for- 
mer President John Adams, and even found time in the course of a busy 
schedule to go to Waltham and eat a “strawberry” with the ailing Christopher 
Gore.” Wherever he went the Federalists displayed so much eagerness to pay 
their respects that Abigail Adams wittily likened their endeavors to an 
“expiation.”” 

As a capable politician well might do, Monroe sought to obtain a maxi- 
mum result from this symbolic reaffirmation of loyalty with a minimum of 
commitment on his part. While some Federalists hoped that the President 
would eventually offer them offices, the shrewder among them, notably 
Rufus King and Jeremiah Mason of New Hampshire, were less sanguine. 
When the President was in Portsmouth, Mason found him quite willing to 
discuss all subjects in general terms, but, as he reported to King, Monroe 
“did not in any degree, designate the means by which he intended” to termi- 
nate the party conflict. Mason rightly concluded that Monroe was un- 
doubtedly unwilling to conciliate the Federalists at the cost of alienating his 
old adherents. King concurred with this opinion, but both felt that the 
President had created a most favorable impression wherever he went.™ 

Monroe was himself highly pleased with the results of the trip, and did 
not make the error of attributing the enthusiastic reception he had received 


21Morison, Otis, II, 207-208. 
2Christopher Gore to Jeremiah Mason, July 4, 1817, in Jeremiah Mason, Memoir, Autobiogra- 
ba Aes Correspondence, ed. by G. S. Hilliard (Boston, 1873), p. 178. 
Abigail Adams to [Rush], July 14, 1817, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


24Mason to King, July 24, 1817, Charles King, Life and Correspondence of Rufus King (New 
York, 1894-1900), VI, 79-80. 
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to his personal popularity. After he left New England he summed up his 
reactions in a letter to Madison from Plattsburg: 


I have encounter'd more difficulties in my tour than I had formed any idea of. The 
pressure on me . . . by a crowded population, surpassed anything, that I ever witnessed. 
It was manifest to me, that a desire, in a body of the people to show their attachment 
to our union, and to republican govt., of which they seemed to be aware, there was 
just cause to certain doubts, from the events of the late war, was their ruling motive. 
The most distinguished in the opposition . . . seemed to seize the opportunity which 
my journey afforded them, to remove by the most explicit and solemn declarations, 
impressions of that kind, which they know existed, and to get back into the great 
family of the union.» 


In the years following his tour the President had good reason to consider 
his policy of conciliation successful. Every sign indicated that the era of 
party warfare was now at an end — by 1819 every New England state except 
Massachusetts was controlled by the Republicans, and in Congress there was 
not the slightest trace of an organized party opposing the administration on 
the old basis.* The election of 1820 with its lone dissident elector seemed 
to be final proof, as Monroe observed in his second inaugural, that powerful 
causes had drawn the people together in a lasting unity of sentiment, of 
which he felt himself to be only the instrument and not the cause. He hoped 
that this new unity would now be equally apparent in all questions touching 
the interests of the nation.” 

With the process of de-Federalization this far advanced the next logical 
step would have been the appointment of former members of the opposition 
party to high office. However, during his second term, Monroe made the 
unhappy discovery that he, like his two Republican predecessors, was subject 
to criticism for having shown too much favor to Federalists. By and large 
the charge of a pro-Federalist orientation on the part of the administration was 
not really taken seriously by any one — it was part and parcel of the elec- 
tioneering over the succession. However, Monroe dared not risk the creation 
of an organized opposition to the administration on this basis.” Alarmed by 
the danger to which his domestic and foreign programs were already exposed, 
as a result of the ever mounting rivalry between the various presidential 
aspirants, Monroe had no choice but to discontinue making any further ad- 
vances to the Federalists. That such appointments were not forthcoming was 
of little consequence as far as the objective of eliminating the opposition was 


25July 27, 1817, Monroe Papers, Library of Congress. 

26Morison, Otis, II, 203. 

27Monroe, Writings, VI, 163. 

28Monroe to Madison, May 10, 1822, Monroe, Writings, VI, 286. 
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concerned; the Federalists had gone too far on the road of reconciliation to be 
able to turn back now. However, to have given high office to a few Fed- 
eralists would have been a splendid gesture with which to fully symbolize 
the Era of Good Feelings. 


The complexities of this factional Republican rivalry lie beyond the scope 
of this paper, but several aspects deserve some comment, since they are so 
closely related to Monroe's policy of seeking to eliminate al] parties. One of 
the most curious manifestations of this struggle was the extent to which it 
involved opposition to the policies of the administration. This state of affairs 
had been noted as early as 1818 by a number of observers, among them 
John Quincy Adams, who attributed it to what he called “a sort of instinc- 
tive impression that Mr. Monroe's administration will terminate by bringing 
in an adverse party to it.”** Even Monroe at the end of his first year in office 
had complained of the “querulous spirit” manifested by Congress, which had 
harassed the executive with unnecessary demands for information.” 

That the President's policies should have been involved is understandable, 
for of the five leading candidates, three — John Quincy Adams, William H. 
Crawford and John C. Calhoun — held cabinet posts, and a fourth, Andrew 
Jackson, held a number of important military appointments, and, thus, like 
the others was closely identified with policies Monroe was seeking to carry 
out. Henry Clay was the only presidential aspirant who occupied an inde- 
pendent position outside the official circle. The real object of the various 
attacks was to disgrace rival candidates, and, consequently, insofar as Monroe 
was concerned they were usually of an indirect or concealed nature, which 
made them difficult to cope with. A typical episode was the maneuvering 
which went on in Congress in connection with Jackson’s conduct in the 
Seminole War, when the Crawfordites, in particular, wanted to damage the 
General’s reputation as much as possible, and in so doing inevitably had to 
question the policy of the administration. Monroe, of course, found this 
kind of party warfare most taxing to deal with, and in complaining of it to 
Madison in 1822, sadly observed that one advantage of open party warfare 
was that it was grounded on principles which provided a basis to cheer and 
animate one to action.” 

Although these rivalries were a matter of much concern to Monroe, for 
they threatened to frustrate his program of eliminating all parties, their 


2Adams, Memoirs, IV, 119, July 28, 1818. For other early comments on this state of affairs 
see, Rufus King to... January 3, 1818, C. King, Life of Rufus King, VI, 95, and Smith 
Thom to Martin Van Buren, January 23, 1818, Van Buren Papers, Library of Congress. 

30Monroe to Madison, April 28, 1818, Monroe, Writings, VI, 49. 

31Monroe to Madison, - 10, 1822, Monroe, Writings, VI, 286. 
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emergence was not a complete surprise to him. He had visualized this 
possibility before he entered the presidency, and sought to solve the diff- 
culty by including in his cabinet the major contenders for the succession, 
who at the time of his election were Clay and Crawford. The latter was 
already in the cabinet, as Secretary of the Treasury, for Monroe had taken 
over those of Madison’s cabinet willing to stay. Clay, however, declined the 
proffered secretaryship of war. Had Clay accepted then Monroe would 
have begun his first term with two of the most potent political figures of the 
day committed to him. Much of the time consumed by Monroe’s frequent 
cabinet meetings was not for the purpose of advice, but for the very practical 
objective of getting the members committed to a policy. Once committed in 
the cabinet the President had a larger chance of getting his measures through 
Congress. In this task he was surprisingly successful until his last two years 
in office. 

Vexatious as the complications of this intraparty struggle were, they did 
not shake Monroe's conviction in the correctness of his interpretation of the 
trend of public opinion. In 1822 in a letter to Madison in which he com- 
plained bitterly of the “embarrassment and mortification” which the party 
contest was causing him, he reaffirmed his belief that the nation had reached 
a “new epoch” in its political career — the Federalists had vanished and soon 
all party designations would disappear. He admitted to Madison that the 
course of this development had not been smooth, but he thought that this was 
only a temporary aberration and that public opinion would soon induce a 
more tranquil atmosphere. Madison, who had had his share of factional 
difficulties, sympathized with Monroe, but expressed a less hopeful opinion 
about the outcome. Madison felt that in all free governments there was a 
natural propensity for parties to form.™ 

Even after his retirement from office and the advent of the bitter animosi- 
ties of the Adams administration, Monroe continued to cherish the notion 
that parties would be eradicated, although he perhaps began to realize that 
this process was not going to be accomplished by sheer force of public 
opinion. In 1829 he began work upon an extended political essay, entitled 
“The People The Sovereigns,” of which he completed only a small portion 
before his death. In this essay he intended to demonstrate by a comparative 
study of ancient and modern governments that the constitution of the United 
States had eliminated the defects of ancient republics which had given rise 
to political parties. Since we had no class system and no privileged orders, 


32Monroe to Madison, May 10, 1822, Monroe, Writings, VI, 286. 
33Madison to Monroe, May 18, 1822, Madison, Writings, IX, 97. 
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there was no need for parties to act as the spokesmen of special interests, 
since all the people were sovereign. His notes for this work, it is true, do 
reveal much uneasiness over the continuing personal rivalries on the Ameri- 
can political scene, but he still adhered to his optimistic faith that the virtue 
of the people would select men of talent and integrity, who would stand 
above personal ambition.* 

Although the eventual outcome of the political struggles of his adminis- 
tration was not what Monroe had envisaged, it cannot be said that he com- 
pletely misunderstood his age. There were signs and indications which, 
when bolstered by Republican theories of an earlier age, could be interpreted 
as Monroe did. But if we were to take Monroe’s statement to Jackson in 
1816 that the failure to eliminate parties would result from a want of knowl- 
edge of all factors and a lack of judgment as to the measures to be adopted 
and ask what factors he ignored, I think the answer would be — the sectional 
ones. He was quite aware of their existence, but he did not fathom their 
divisiveness. To Monroe most of the problems presented by sectionalism 
were of a practical kind which should be solved by compromise. That many 
of his contemporaries did not feel this way he failed to perceive. If we were 
to ask what measures he failed to adopt, we pose an unanswerable question. 
It is difficult to say what more he could have done. One can only feel some 
amazement that he held together such inharmonious elements as long as he 
did. Monroe failed in his ultimate object of eliminating parties, but he 
created to a degree at least an appearance of unity in the nation, and to many 
of his contemporaries John Quincy Adams’ conclusion in 1823 that the 
administration of James Monroe would be looked upon as a “golden age” in 
the history of the Republic may not have sounded as exaggerated as it does 
to us.” 


“The manuscript of this essay is in the Monroe Papers, New York Public Library. 
35Adams, Memoirs, VI, 196-197, November 22, 1823. 
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THE CASE OF THE PISTOLE FEE 


The Report of a Hearing on the Pistole Fee Dispute 
Before the Privy Council, June 18, 1754 


Edited by Jack P. Greens* 


Tue pistole fee dispute of 1753-1754 between Lieutenant Governor Robert 
Dinwiddie and the House of Burgesses is one of the most bitter constitu- 
tional battles in the annals of colonial Virginia. It arose over Dinwiddie’s 
demand for a pistole' as a fee for attaching the colony's seal to land patents 
and eventually attracted the attention of the London authorities. A verbatim 
record of that hearing has been preserved in the Hargrave Manuscripts in 
the British Museum? and is here published for the first time. A brief sum- 
mary of the pistole fee controversy may facilitate the understanding of the 
significance of this document.* 

In every royal continental American colony except Virginia, the governor 
was allowed a fee for sealing land patents. Francis, Lord Howard of Effing- 
ham, imposed a fee for that service in the 1680's during his tenure as gover- 
nor of Virginia; but in 1689 the Privy Council, upon complaint from the 
House of Burgesses, ordered him to discontinue taking it because it had not 
been established with the consent of the Virginia Council as required by his 
instructions from the Crown.‘ No further attempts to introduce such a fee 
were made in Virginia until Robert Dinwiddie became lieutenant governor 
over a half century later. Dinwiddie sought the Board of Trade’s permission 
to take such a fee in August 1751 even before he was officially appointed to 
his post;? but the Board did not act upon his application before he left Eng- 


* Dr. Greene is an instructor of history at Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 

1A pistole was a Spanish coin rated at 16s 1od sterling by the Lords of the Treasury in Febru. 
ary 1741. According to royal proclamation it was to pe at £1 2s 6d in the colonies (William A. 
Shaw, ed., Calendar of Treasury Books and Papers (London, 1897-1903), 1739-41, 444.) 

2Hargrave Manuscripts, 494, ff. 46-56. 

3Several accounts of this dispute have been published. Glenn Curtiss Smith, “The Affair of 
the Pistole Fee, Virginia, 1752-55,” Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XLVIII (1940), 
209-221, emphasizes the role of the pamrhleteer in the controversy. Other accounts may be 
found in Louis K. Koontz, Robert Dinwidaie (Glendale, Calif., 1941), 201-235, which presents 
a view largely sympathetic to Dinwiddie, and in David J. Mays, Edmund Pendleton, 1721-1803: A 
Biography (Cambridge, Mass., 1952), I, 68-77, 84-85, which puts the affair in a light somewhat 
less favorable to the governor. 

4W. L. Grant mg James Munro, eds., Acts of the Privy Council of England, Colonial Series 


(London, 1908-1912), II, 142-143, hereafter, Privy Council: Colonial Acts. 

5Dinwiddie to Board of Trade, August 1751, Public Record Office, Colonial Office Pa 
5/1327, f. 417, hereafter CO. According to a practice of long usage, purchasers could hold lands 
indefinitely in Virginia with a warrant of survey without taking out a patent. Because quit rents 
were collected only on patented lands, many buyers, punieuledy d 


those interested in land specula- 
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land.’ In April 1752, soon after his arrival in Virginia, Dinwiddie obtained 
the Council’s consent to charge a pistole for sealing land patents.’ The estab- 
lishment of this fee by the governor and Council was in accordance with the 
royal instruction which specified that officers’ fees were to be settled by the 
governor with the consent of his Council; but that instruction had never 
been rigidly enforced, and in Virginia fees were usually established and 
regulated by legislative enactments.* Consequently, the Governor sought to 
remove any question about the legality of the fee by submitting the matter 
to the Board of Trade for its opinion in October 1752.° The Board promptly 
signified its approval,” and the power of the governor and Council to estab- 
lish the fee was upheld by Sir Dudley Ryder, the King’s Attorney and Solici- 
tor General, who handed down an opinion in February 1753 that the Vir- 
ginia legislature had no right to participate in the settling of fees for services 
relating to Crown lands." 

While the Board of Trade was sanctioning the establishment of the pistole 
fee in early 1753, resistance to the fee was forming in Virginia. Supported 
by many of the powerful land speculators upon whom the fee would weigh 
most heavily,” the opposition was spearheaded by William Stith — Anglican 
clergyman, historian, president of the College of William and Mary, and 
chaplain of the House of Burgesses. His toast “Liberty & Property and no 
Pistole” became the slogan of the opposition.” Stith and other opponents of 
the fee, including Richard Bland, leading member of the Burgesses and 


tion, often held lands for years without taking out patents, thereby avoiding the payment of quit 
rents. Supposedly to put a stop to this practice and to increase the Crown's revenue from the quit 
rents, Dinwiddie, formerly surveyor general of North America, proposed to require that lands be 

tented immediately after survey and that a fee be established for sealing patents. It should also 
ernor’s office. 

6See Dinwiddie to Board of Trade, October 6, 1752, CO 5/1327, ff. 497-408. 

7Henry R. McIlwaine and Wilmer L. Hall, eds., Executive Journals of the Council of Colonial 
Richmond, 1925-1945), V, 385. 

See Jack P. Greene, “The Quest for Power of the Lower Houses of Assembly in the Southern 
Royal Colonies, 1730-1763” Cunpublished Doctoral Dissertation, Duke University, 1956), pp. 
310-331. 

9%Dinwiddie to Board of Trade, October 6, 1752, CO 5/1327, &. 497-498. 

10Board of Trade to Dinwiddie, January 17, 1753, CO 5/1367, pp. 5-7. 

11Ryder’s opinion on the pistole fee, February 1, 1753, CO 5/1328, f. 83. 

12For an analysis of the land speculators’ opposition to the pistole fee see Mays, Pendleton, 
I, 68-71. 

13In a letter of April 21, 1753, to the Bishop of London, Stith that Dinwiddie’s de- 
mand of the pistole fee bg a very general Disgust & Alarms to the whole Country” and de- 
scribed his opposition to the fee (Fulham Palace, Fulham Palace ee, Virginia [Second 
Box], 13). Stith’s part in this affair was further related in a letter of John Blair to the Bishop of 
London on August 15, 1754. Blair described Stith as having a “hot & Violent Temper” and as 
being a “violent Incendiary.” He confirmed the fact that Stith was responsible for the toast 
“Liberty & No Pistole” and reported that Stith had “publickly offered a large Sum of Money 
towards a Purse to oppose the Govr” (Fulham Palace Mss., Virginia [Second Box], 138). 
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author of a tract on the controversy,'* attacked the fee on two grounds. The 
most important argument and the one stressed later in the hearing before 
the Privy Council was that no fee was legal unless settled by legislative 
enactment according to the long-established practice of Virginia. In a letter 
to the Bishop of London, Stith vigorously and cogently asserted that “Our 
Laws have clearly settled the Methods of taking up new Lands, & prescribed 
the several Fees to the several Officers; wch certainly implies an Exemp- 
tion from all other Fees, except those specified by Law; & the Governor 
might by the same Reason have demanded 10, 20, or 100 Pistoles as one.” 
Similar reasoning led Bland to conclude that Dinwiddie’s demand for the 
pistole was “subversive of the Rights and Liberties of my Country.” Oppon- 
ents of the fee also argued that it was a tax imposed upon Virginians without 
their consent. Implicit in this argument was the idea that no taxes could 
be levied upon the people of Virginia without their consent, and Stith’s 
declaration that “This Attempt to lay Taxes upon the People WITHOUT 
Law was certainly AGAINST Law, & an evident Invasion of Property””’ 
is not unlike denunciations of Parliamentary taxation in the following 
decade. 

By November 1753 resistance to the pistole fee was widespread; and when 
the House of Burgesses convened in that month, six counties presented it 
with petitions complaining of the fee."* Upon examining these complaints, 
the Burgesses asked the Governor by what authority he demanded the fee."® 
Dinwiddie replied that it was taken by his direction with the consent of the 
Council, according to royal instruction, and that he had also obtained the 
approval of the home officials.” The Burgesses in turn declared the fee a 
grievance of the people and asked the Governor to discontinue taking it, 
asserting that it was “an Infringement on the Rights of the People, and a 
Discouragement from taking up Lands, and thereby . . . the settling the 
Frontiers of this Country, and the Increase of his Majesty’s Revenue of 
Quitrents.” Moreover, the Burgesses contended that the terms and condi- 
tions by which the Crown granted lands to the inhabitants of Virginia 
could not “be altered or infringed by the Advice of the Council.” In support 


MRichard Bland, A Fragment on the Pistole Fee, Claimed by the Governor of Virginia, 1753, 
ed. by Worthington C. Ford (Brooklyn, 1891). For a full consideration of Bland’s tract see Smith, 
“Affair of Pistole Fee,” VMHB, XLVIII (1940), 209-221. 

15Stith to Bishop of London, April 21, 1753, Fulham Palace Mss., Virginia (Second Box), 13. 

16Bland, Fragment on Pistole Fee, pp. 36-37. 

17§tith to Bishop of London, April 21, 1753, Fulham Palace Mss., Virginia (Second Box), 13. 

18Henry R. McIlwaine and John P. Kennedy, eds., Jowrnals of the House of Burgesses of Vir- 
ginia (Richmond, 1906-1915), 1752-1758, 129, hereafter JHB. 

I9JHB, 1752-1758, 132, 136. 

20)HB, 1752-1758, 141. 
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of its contention it cited the Privy Council’s ruling against Lord Howard in 
1689."" Dinwiddie replied that the pistole fee was established to increase the 
Crown's revenues from the quit rents, and he refused to discontinue charg- 
ing it, declaring'that his right to take it was confirmed by “unquestionable 
Authority.”” Dinwiddie’s refusal to comply with its request prompted the 
Burgesses to adopt a set of forceful resolutions which among other things 
declared that the fee was unconstitutional, that an appeal should be made to 
the Crown for relief, and that anyone paying the fee should “be deemed a 
Betrayer to the Rights & Privileges of the People.”” These resolutions were 

on December 4, but they were kept secret from the governor and 
Council until after the Burgesses had had time to prepare an address against 
the fee to the Crown.** Meanwhile, the Council attempted to effect a 
compromise between Dinwiddie and the Burgesses by introducing a bill on 
December 6 to establish the fee. The House of Burgesses, however, was in 
no mood to compromise and rejected the bill.” 

On December 15 the Council drew up an address to the Crown supporting 
the governor.” At the same time, the Burgesses appointed Peyton Randolph, 
the King’s Attorney General in Virginia and a member of the House of 
Burgesses for the College of William and Mary, to present its address against 
the fee in England. Randolph was offered £2,500 sterling as an inducement 
to accept the appointment. He was also promised an annual stipend of 
£300 sterling for life in case he lost his office of attorney general because of 
his services for the house.”” When the Council rejected a resolution to pay 
Randolph, John Robinson, speaker of the Burgesses and treasurer of the 
colony, declared that he would pay him without the customary resolution, 
and Randolph sailed for England later in December.” Accepting this 
appointment temporarily cost Randolph his post of attorney general, to 
which Dinwiddie appointed George Wythe.” 

To counteract Randolph’s activities in England, Dinwiddie wrote the 
home authorities, defending his conduct in the controversy and complain- 


21JHB, 1752-1758, 141, 143-144. 
227HB, 1752-1758, 154. 
23JHB, 1752-1758, 154; Resolves of the House of Burgesses, December 4, 1753, CO 5/1328, 


29. 
24Resolves of the House of B December 4, 1753, CO 5/1328, f. 29. 
aa e pistole fee introduced by the Council, December 6, 1753, 
5/14, £. 15. 
26Address of the Council of Virginia to Crown, December, 1753, CO 5/1328, f. 85. 
27Dinwiddie to James Abercromby, February 9, 1754, in Robert A. Brock, ed., The Official 
Records of Robert Dinwiddie (Richmond, 1883-1884), I, 71-73, hereafter Dinwiddie Papers. 
28Dinwiddie to Abercromby, April 26, 1754, Dinwiddie Papers, 1, 140. 
29Dinwiddie to Board of Trade January 29, 1754, CO 5/1328, ff. 93-94. 
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ing of the Burgesses’ opposition.* The Governor selected James Abercromby, 


an experienced colonial agent formerly of South Carolina, to present his case 
before the imperial authorities.*' For the other side, Randolph arrived in 
England early in February and immediately set about his task. He succeeded 
in bringing the complaints of the Burgesses to the attention of the Privy 
Council on February 18,” but the final hearing before that body was not 
held until the following June. 

Between February and June 1754 both Randolph and Abercromby were 
active in behalf of their clients. Probably at the instigation of Randolph, 
notices reporting the dispute in a light unfavorable to the Governor appeared 
in many English newspapers and periodicals,* and the affair stimulated 
considerable discussion in the London coffee houses. It is also quite likely 
that Randolph had a hand in arranging for the publication of a pamphlet 
written by Landon Carter, a leading member of the Burgesses, which ap- 

red in London early in 1754 and contained a forceful defense of the 
legislature.* Abercromby, on the other hand, busied himself by soliciting 
the support of the various boards and offices that were concerned with 
colonial affairs.” 

On June 18, 1754, the Privy Council assembled at the Cockpit to hear the 
case argued by representatives of both the Governor and the Burgesses. Ap- 
pearing in behalf of the Governor were William Murray and Alexander 
Hume Campbell. Murray, afterwards Lord Mansfield, was a long time rival 
of Pitt, attorney general to the Newcastle administration, and later lord chief 
justice of the King’s bench.*’ Campbell was King’s counsel, chancellor of the 
Dutchy of Lancaster Chamber, and M. P. for Berwickshire.” Robert Hen- 
ley, also King’s counsel and later attorney general in the Devonshire-Pitt 
administration and lord keeper of the great seal,*” and Alexander Forrester 
of the Middle Temple — lawyer, author, and later M. P. successively for 


Dinwiddie to Board of Trade, December 29, 1753, CO 5/1328, ff. 77-78, 81-82; Dinwiddie 
to Earl of Holdernesse, December 29, 1753, CO 5/14, &. 11-12; Dinwiddie to Lords of the Treas- 
ury, December 29, 1753, Public Record Office, Treasury Papers I/353. 

31Dinwiddie to Abercromby, February 9, 1754, Dinwiddie Papers, I, 71-73. 

32Privy Council: Colonial Acts, IV, 232-235. 

33See for example Gentleman's Magazine, XXIV, 94; Whitehall Evening Post, February 23, 
1754; Kentish Post (Canterbury), February 27, 1754. 

See Dinwiddie's statement to Abercromby, April 24, 1754, that “I am sorry the Affair makes 
so much Noise in Coffee Houses etc; that must be owing to the unjust Advertis’m’t of the Att’o. 
Gen'ls that was in the News Paper” (Dinwiddie Papers, I, 137-141). 

35Landon Carter, A Letter from a Gentleman in Virginia, to the Merchants of Great Britain, 
Trading to that Colony (London, 1754). 

%Dinwiddie to Abercromby, April 26, 1754, Dinwiddie Papers, I, 137-141. 

37Dictionary of National Biography, XXXIX, 409-415, hereafter, DNB. 

38See Gerrit P. Judd, IV, Members of Parliament 1734-1832 (New Haven, 1955), Pp. 140. 

S9DNB, XXV, 417-410. 
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Dunwich, Okehampton, and Newcastle-under-Lyme — represented the 
House of Burgesses.” 

The document here reproduced is a verbatim report of this hearing on a 
major dispute between the Governor and Burgesses of Virginia. It is especial- 
ly significant because it provides an insight into an important imperial 
problem. The basis for the long constitutional struggles between the colonial 
lower houses of assembly and the imperial authorities can be seen clearly in 
the arguments used in this hearing. Two diverging concepts of the colonial 
lower houses and the constitution of the colonies appear: on the one hand, 
the counsel for the Governor based its contentions on the assumptions that 
the colonial lower houses were subordinate lawmaking bodies, that the 
royal instructions were inviolable, and that the Crown’s decisions were 
supreme in all matters relating to the colonies, colonial practice and usage 
to the contrary notwithstanding; on the other hand, the counsel for the 
Burgesses did not deny the supremacy of the Crown but always argued from 
the premise that a governor with the consent of his council, the royal instruc- 
tions, or even an order of the authorities in London could not modify or 
abridge the practice and usage of the Virginia constitution. 

The Privy Council demonstrated little reverence for the Virginia consti- 
tution. In a decision handed down on June 24 that body approved Din- 
widdie’s conduct in the affair and upheld his right to take the pistole. Still, 
the Burgesses could take some satisfaction from the Privy Council's ruling 
that certain patents, including those in the governor's office before the 
establishment of the fee in April 1752, those for lands amounting to less than 
one hundred acres, and those for lands to the west of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, were to be granted upon the usual charges and exempted from pay- 
ment of the pistole. As a further concession to the Burgesses, the Privy 
Council ordered Dinwiddie to reinstate Randolph as attorney general.*' 
Despite these concessions the Privy Council’s decision showed little apprecia- 
tion for the Burgesses’ constitutional objections to the pistole. By upholding 
Dinwiddie’s right to establish the fee, the Privy Council confirmed the 
power of the governor and Council to settle and regulate fees without con- 
sulting the Burgesses. Although this method of establishing fees was the one 
specified in the royal instructions, it was not the one usually followed in 
Virginia. There, fees were normally settled by acts of assembly; when the 
Burgesses argued that Dinwiddie’s establishment of the pistole fee was 
contrary to the custom of the Virginia constitution, it was defending its 


40See Judd, Members of Parliament, p. 198. 
*1Board of Trade to Dinwiddie, July 3, 1754, CO 5/1367, ff. 94-100. 
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right to its very real power — acquired over the years — to participate, indeed 
to assume the major role, in establishing and regulating officers’ fees. 

That the Privy Council did not uphold the Burgesses in its exercise of a 
power it had long enjoyed is one of the many instances in the decades 
immediately preceding the American Revolution of the inability or unwill- 
ingness of British officials to recognize and accept the constitutional changes 
that had taken place in the colonies. The form of government with a gover- 
nor appointed by and responsible to the Crown and its ministers as the focal 
point that was worked out for the royal colonies in the seventeenth century 
by the imperial authorities had undergone considerable modification as a 
result of the attempts of the lower houses of assembly to restrict the power 
of the governors to their own political and constitutional advantage. By the 
middle of the eighteenth century the lower houses, including the Virginia 
House of Burgesses, were for the most part mature political bodies exercising 
considerable power within their respective colonies. Had British officials 
taken account of these changes and accepted them, perhaps the American 
Revolution might have been delayed or averted. 

In theory, the Privy Council’s decision in the pistole fee controversy firmly 
established the power of the governor and Council to settle and regulate 
officer's fees without the consent of the House of Burgesses according to the 
method prescribed in the royal instructions. However, the vast majority of 
fees continued to be settled as before by legislative enactments. The strong 
opposition exhibited by the Burgesses to the pistole fee was a deterrent to 
similar attempts in the future. Dinwiddie himself declared at the conclusion 
of the affair that he would have given up the fee entirely had he anticipated 
the storm it would raise.” 

The Privy Council's decision was received in Virginia in October 1754 
with rejoicing by both Dinwiddie and the House of Burgesses. The Gover- 
nor was happy because his right to take the fee had been upheld; the Bu- 
gesses was pleased because certain patents had been exempted from the 
payment of the pistole and because Randolph was to be reinstated as attorney 
general. Relations between the lower house and the executive were further 
ameliorated when the Council approved Treasurer Robinson’s accounts con- 
taining an item to pay Randolph the £2500 promised him by the Burgesses 
the previous December for serving as agent. 


#2Dinwiddie to Abercromby, February 24, 1755, Dinwiddie Papers, I, 511-512. 
43Landon Carter's Minutes of the House of Burgesses, 1754, Sabine Hall Papers, Alderman 
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The following document was copied from a manuscript in the papers of 
Francis Hargrave, legal antiquary, whose vast collection of books and manu- 
scripts was purchased by Parliament in 1813 and deposited in the British 
Museum, Hargrave acquired the document from George Chalmers — for- 
mer Marylander, historian of the American colonies, and colonial official 
who in 1786 rose to the post of chief clerk of the Privy Council's Committee 
for Trade and Plantations. An endorsement on the manuscript reveals that in 
December 1782 Chalmers had it copied “from a paper in the handwriting of 
Daniel Dulaney, a very eminent Lawyer of Maryland.” Where, why, or 
when Dulaney obtained the document is a mystery. He probably acquired 
it from some private source, perhaps from a participant in the hearing or 
from a witness. Almost certainly it was not taken from an official Privy 
Council document. Such complete records of hearings usually were not 
preserved by that body. At least no other verbatim record of a Privy Council 
hearing is known to this editor. For that reason the manuscript takes on 
additional significance: it furnishes a rare glimpse into the detailed workings 
of the eighteenth-century Privy Council. Another copy of this document, 
perhaps the one from which Chalmers had the copy made that he presented 
to Hargrave, may be found among the Chalmers Papers in the Manuscript 
Division of the New York Public Library. Except for two significant differ- 
ences in marginal notes, both’of which are pointed out in footnotes, the 
Chalmers copy differs from the Hargrave copy only in a few minor details 
of punctuation, capitalization, and spelling. 

Tuesday 18th June 1754: at the Cockpit.” 


The Governor of Virginia & the House of Burgesses. 
Attorney General® for the Governor. 


My Lords: 


I am of Council on this Occasion for the Governor of Virginia. Your 
Lordships observe from his Majesty's Instructions, that the Governor of 
Virginia was authorized with the consent & approbation of the Council of 
that Colony, to agree with the Inhabitants thereof upon the terms of obtain- 
ing Grants for Lands in that Colony, & to regulate the fees thereon; subject 


4In editing this document, I have retained the original capitalization and spelling without the 
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however to the Approbation of the Lords Commissioners of the Trade & 
Plantations; reserving to his Majesty & his Royal Successors such Quit Rents 
as should be thought reasonable. 

The only consideration now paid is the Quit Rent, which amounts to 
about 2/. pler] Hundred Acres, & what is called the Right-Money, a small, 
a slight Recompence, when compared to the real Value of the Land. 

It has long been the Custom in that Colony to make Application to the 
proper Officer, to take up great quantities of Land, more than the Takers up 
ever intend to Cultivate; merely, with a design to keep out other Tenants; 
Which your Lordships must be convinced to be the Case, when you are 
informed, that in one Day, there were granted out no less than One Mil- 
lion four hundred thousand acres: 

A Grant to Mr. Randolph® the Attorney General contained 400,000 
Acres; for which, he, nor the other Grantees, have never paid any Quit Rent, 
or Right-Money. As the expence of taking up Lands was so very trifling, 
and as all the other Colonies upon the Continent do pay a fee upon affixing 
the Seal to the Patents; the Governor consulted his Council, whether it was 
not reasonable, that some fee be paid in Virginia for the Seal; and to deter- 
mine the quantum of that fee, the Council unanimously” thought a Pistole 
a reasonable fee upon every Patent for the Seal thereto. The Governor 
transmitted an Account of this Determination of the Council to the Lords 
Commissioners of Trade; in order to obtain their Approbation. The Lords 
upon examining into the matter found it had been customary to pay the fee 
for the Seal in all the other Colonies long before; that this was far from 
being an unreasonable one; and therefore consented to and confirmed it. 
It is not the fee that has been the Source of all this disturbance, the Gover- 
nor expressly declared, that the determination of the Council should have 
no Retrospect; and that all the Patents in the Office before the 17th of 
April 1752 should be passed upon the usual Terms: So that your Lordships 
plainly perceive, that this Tumult in the Colony proceeded from some other 
spring; from some Motive which has not been disclosed to your Lordships. 
The Question now is, whether the Governor shall have this Fee; whether 
He shall have a larger or smaller fee; whether He shall have any fee at all. 
Flay it down as apostulatum, that the King has an absolute property in all 


— “He attended as Agent for the Assembly of 
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the Lands in this Colony, not already granted 0. _ that, it is an unavoidable 
Consequence therefore, that He may dispose of them upon what Terms he 
pleases; that the Governor, as his Substitute, may, with his Majesty's leave, 
make what Reservations he shall judge convenient; the Governor may take 
any fee with his Majesty's leave, make what Reservations he shall judge 
convenient; the Governor may take any fee with his Majesty's Approbation: 
He is bound by the Royal Instructions; hence, it also follows, that there has 
been no Oppression, Extortion, or exaction in the matter complained of. It 
is also certain, his Majesty may if he pleases, refuse to grant out his Lands 
in Virginia. Upon the whole I conclude that as the King is absolute Pro- 
prietor of these Lands; as He may Act by his Substitute, that his Substitute, 
keeping within the Limits of the Royal Instructions, may without any well 
grounded imputation of Oppression, extortion, or exaction, pass grants of 
Lands in this Colony, upon what Terms he pleases. 

Perhaps, it will be objected; that this fee is not well regulated, because, 
it is the same upon all Patents let the quantity of Land contained therein be 
more or less. But how will this objection conclude? Not surely, to the 
Power of the Crown to demand it, however it may do to the Royal discretion: 
it may influence his Majesty’s prudence but not bar or diminish his Right; 
or invest the House of Burgesses with an Authority to intermeddle with 
the Matter. 

If your Lordships should be of Opinion that the fee is too high, the Gover- 
nor is willing to have it reduced; if that it ought to be proportioned, to the 
number of Acres in the Patent, he is willing to come into Terms of that 
sort; if, that it should be fix’d to any number of Acres certainly, the Governor 
has no Objection to it. Every Person going over is entitled to 50 Acres; let 
that number be enlarged to 100, or 200 Acres; if your Lordships think 
proper, we on Behalf of the Governor are authorized to consent to it. All 
he wants is a fee, and to be ascertained what that fee shall be. He has no 
thought of oppressing the People; if he had, he had no Power to oppress 
them: But the Lower House of Assembly, possess'd with a notion of 
Oppression, have unhappily interfered in an affair, of which they have no 
Cognizance; have sent over an Officer of the Crown,” the first Officer of 
the Crown in that Colony, to whom they have given no less than the Sum of 
£2,500 to be paid out of the Money; and to be levied upon the People by the 
single Authority of one Branch of the Legislature; which is infinately a 
greater Burthen than this Patent can be. 
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It is said in the Address of the House of Burgesses, that this fee was 
denied by this Board to Lord Effingham Howard. It is true; but, for what 
reason, his Lordship imposed it without the Consent of the Council; and not 
only so, but, imposed it also upon Probate of Wills, letters of administration, 
and various other things; which, your Lordships observe, were matters of 
Right, which the Subject was obliged, was compelled to comply with: But, 
this is a matter of Discretion; if the Subject does not incline to ask for a 
Patent, he is not compelled to take one out. In this Address it is also said, 
that this Mischief has been the Consequence of the imposition of a Pistole, 
many Tracts of Land, which were actually surveyed, have not been granted, 
the Proprietors choosing rather to relinquish their Pretensions than pay this 
exorbitant demand. But this is a mere fallacy; the Governor has agreed, that 
there shall be no Retrospect to affect any Lands surveyed before 17th of 
April 1754; It is plain therefore, that these surveys are laid by to save the 
Quit Rents, but that the Proprietors do not intend to relinquish their pre- 
tensions; the Motive they had, when they made their Surveys nothing has 
happened to alter. 

Upon the whole my Lords, I submit, that [it] is very requisite, there 
should be some fee; that a Pistole is far from being an unreasonable one; and 
therefore, I hope, your Lordships will make such Report to his Majesty as 


will induce Him to confirm it. 
Mr. Alexander Hume Campbell, for the Governor.” 
May it please your Lordships: 


I have the honour to attend your Lordships as Council for the Governor 
of Virginia; who, tho’ he has acted in pursuance of the Royal Instructions, 
has been opposed with a very unbecoming warmth by the Assembly of that 
Colony, who, being inflamed themselves have very industriously endeav- 
oured to spread the same Seditious Spirit thro’ all the Counties in that 
Colony. 

The Question is not, whether the fee complained of is reasonable, or not, 
or whether the Assembly have behaved properly or not: But, whether his 
Majesty can demand any fee at all, upon granting out his own Lands. The 
King has an absolute Right to all the Lands in this Colony, & may dispose 


of them as he pleases; without the Controul of any Power whatsoever; 
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without the leave of this little Assembly, who, because thay now enjoy 
the Happiness of a mild Government, have presumed to demand that as a 
matter of Right, which was heretofore i-+ulged them only as a favour. 

After his Majesty’s indulgence to them, they should have restrained from 
these extreme proceedings in point of graiitude. The Crown will not suffer 
this Colony to be a Prey to its Governor; or, to fly in the face, & litigate the 
undoubted Rights of Majesty. 

The Governor is under a proper Check, that of his Council; He can do 
nothing without their Consent. Former Governors have not kept them- 
selves in the same bounds of Moderation the present Governor hath done. 
Mr. Dinwiddie has not acted as Lord Howard did out of the plenitude of 
his power; under his Administration, there is no danger of Oppression; the 
only inconvenience it is liable to, is for Land Jobbers, a Species of Men, 
who, in accumulating Estates, pay no regard to the publick Welfare. So 
inordinate and boundless is their Lust of acquiring Lands, that unless some 
effectual means are used to restrain it, it must in time produce the total 
destruction of that Colony; it seems to have been planted with the Settle- 
ments, and is the latent Seed of a Distemper, which threatens it with 
dissolution. 

This Claim of the Governor’s has had the Sanction, besides the Concur- 
rence of the Council, of the Approbation of the Lords Commissioners of 
Trade and Plantations; who, signified their Consent in a Letter to the 
Governor, A Letter which decency, Politeness, and the respect due to their 
Lordships should have preserved from the contemptuous treatment, the 
unpararelled Insolence it met with. This Letter was thrown under the 
Table, it was beneath the notice of the House; an Inflammatory order is 
made; the publick Money is ordered out of the hands of the King’s Officer; 
out of the King’s revenue, to bribe a King’s Officer” to swerve from his duty 
to the King, to oppose the King’s Governor acting under the King’s Instruc- 
tions. They Vote this fee illegal and Extorsive, which, had before receiv'd 
the Royal Sanction, and declared every Man an Enemy to his Country, and 
a Betrayer of the Rights and Privileges of the People, who should submit 
with the Duty of a Subject, to the Instruction of his Sovereign. These are 
proceedings which onght to have been Spared; had they had the least sense 
of Shame, they wouid have been Spared. To say that the King has not an 
equal Right with any of his Subjects, to dispose of his own Lands, his own 
Property, wou’d have been blushed at in any Country where the Inhabitants 
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were not all Blackamoors. To Vote, that whosoever paid this Fee, should be 
deemed an Enemy to his Country, and a betrayer of the Rights and Privi- 
ledges of the People, and that, before they had even applied for your Lord- 
ships’ sense of the Matter, upon my word, it is downright bullying your 
Lordships; it is like the Custom in Scotland, of setting up the firery Cross 
as a Signal for Rebellion; it is the most flagrant Instance that hath ever ap- 
peared, even from any of our Colonies, not excepting the late Affair from 
one of the Islands,” in which, I attended your Lordships as Council for the 
Assembly; and tho’ they had not gone half the Length, that the Virginian 
Assembly hath done; notwithstanding all that my learned Friend (and very 
learned he is,) and myself could say for them; (for my Lords, I must speak 
for them, when I am employed so to do,) your Lordships set aside their 
Acts, with the disdain they merited. 

My Lords, however right the Assembly may be in the Thing demanded, 
they have been egregiously Wrong in the mode of demanding it. 

Shou’d your Lordships comply with their request, I know what wou'd be 
the Consequence; they would say they had really Bullied your Lordships 
into it, and you durst not have refused it. 

This Kingdom has maintained its Dignity, and preserved a proper Spirit 
upon all Occasions, and (I trust in God) always will, in spight of any 
Opposition from its Rebellious Colonies. 

The Assembly hath authorized the Attorney General to appoint an Agent, 
and allow him £200, p[er] Annum, in order, to be perpetually teizing your 
Lordships. This little Assembly, this puny House of Burgesses have boldly 
dared to do, what the House of Commons in England never presumed to 
Attempt. 

The Pistole is not worth taking up an Hour of your Lordships’ time; but, 
the method taken to abolish it, makes it a serious, an important matter. 
Things trivial in themselves, have been rendered in many Instances the most 
important by the modes used to attain them. 

I submit it upon the whole, that the King has a Right to demand, and 
establish what Fee He Pleases; that the Governor's is not unreasonable; that 
if it even was, the proceedings of the Assembly have been so unwarrantable, 
that they have put it out of your Lordships’ Power, to show them the least 
Countenance, or Indulgence. 


52The affair here referred to is almost certainly the dispute over the claim of the assembly of 
Jamaica to superintend the receipt and payment of the public money in that colony. The Board 
of Trade’s final report on that affair was made on October 15, 1754. A copy of it may be found 
in William L. Clements Library, Shelburne Papers, LXII, ff. 97-124. 
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Mr. Robert Henley, for the Assembly.* 
May it please your Lordships: 


I am of Council not only with the Assembly of Virginia; but with the 
Majority of the Counties of that Colony, who have petitioned the Assembly 
to address your Lordships. 

Lord Halifax:* pray Mr. Henley how many Counties petitioned the 
Assembly? 

Mr. Henley: Six my Lord. 

Lord Halifax: there are 48 Counties in Virginia; and pray how do you 
make it out, that Six are the Majority of 48? 

Mr. Henley: my Lords I am not Instructed as to that matter; but this | 
know, that only one County, tho’ no County had petitioned the Assembly, 
had a Right to enquire into the Matter, if they thought it an Aggrievance: 
As I was saying; my Lords, I am of Council with the General Assembly of 
Virginia who have addressed your Lordships in opposition to a Petition 
presented to your Lordships by their Governor, by which a Question of 
great Importance is brought before your Lordships. 

This demand of the Governor is made in a very extraordinary Manner, in 
Contempt of the Authority of this Board, and is an Infringement of an 
Order made by your Lordships’ Predecessors. It is not to be wondered at that 
a free People, living in a remote Country under so mild a Government, as 
that of his present Majesty's, should be alarmed at such an unusual, such an 
oppressive Demand. This my Lords at best is not a very desireable Country; 
what Lands are now to be taken up are much less so than those already 
granted, they are at a great distance from Navigable Rivers, detached as it 
were from those already inhabited; if it was not Convenient to settle a 
demand of this nature several Years ago, wou'd it be convenient to do it 
now when this Colony is attacked by a powerfull Enemy? The very Danger 
the Grantees must necessarily be exposed to; the very trouble in Surveying 
their Lands, is greater than the Lands now taken up are worth, tho’ there 
were no additional Expence. 

I must submit it to your Lordships; that the Crown has long bound itself, 
and can’t now demand a Fee, which it has long given up, which it has 
already disclaimed; and if it even had, it wou’d be cruel, imprudent, and 
unwise to exercise it merely to gratify the avarice of one Man. It is true the 
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Crown is seized of these Lands, but it is for a General, a generous Purpose; 
and it cannot now recede from the Rules already established. 

This Colony was first granted to a Company; the Company was directed 
to grant out Lands, and to Seal Patents with a common Seal; thus it con- 
tinued till 1624, when that Company growing Careless of the Interests of 
the Colony, they justly forfeited their Charter; and it was taken from them 
by a Quo Warranto: It was then granted to Culpepper for a term of Years; 
which not proceeding, it was resumed into the Hands of the Crown who 
granted it a Charter, in which there is this Express Provision that the Gover- 
nor shall grant 50 Acres to every Person coming into the Country. In a 
little time the Crown found it inexpedient to limit the quantity of Acres; and 
therefore then, and ever since in Commission to all succeeding Governors 
it was increased to an Indefinite quantity of acres: thus it stands at present, 
and the Governor has no Right to make any distinction between Lands 
demanded by Virtue of the Charter, or under that Commission. As to what 
has been said of the arearages of Quit Rents; if it has been an abuse, the 
abuse was occasioned by the Governor thro’ a Conduct which redounds to 
the discredit of the Officers of the Government, but does not reflect upon 
the Assembly. 

If your Lordships do not restrain Officers within due bounds, they will 
abuse their Authority; they always have; your Lordships know, that Gover- 
nors of all others always did, and always will, endeavour to oppress the Sub- 
ject; the distance they are from a superior Power in some degree enables 
them to do it with Impunity; if the present Governor has departed from his 
Instructions, it was for his private Interest; this demand was never made but 
once before and that by Lord Howard who had more pretences to make it, 
more than the present Governor can pretend to; for He went thither soon 
after® the Crown had taken this Colony into its own Hands upon a very 
different Commission, from what Lord Albemarle® has. He was authorized 
to settle new fees; this Governor has only a Power to regulate fees already 
settled, and to superintend the Inferior Officers: when Lord Howard made 
this demand He considered it as a new matter, and demanding a Fee as 
Chancellor of the Province, for the Seal to Patents and upon Administra- 
tions etc. He Erected a sort of Court of Wards and Livery; his Fee was 
more modest; it was only 200 lb Tobacco, which bears no Proportion to a 
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Pistole; for however trifling it may seem here, where Guineas are so plenti- 
full, a Pistole is a very considerable Sum in Virginia. 

Lord Halifax: Mr. Henley pray what was the value of 200 |b? 

Mr. Henley: only 8 Shill[in]gs my Lord; and yet my Lords, as the de- 
mand was unusual it alarmed the Country; they felt it burthensome; they 
felt it grievous; they petitioned against it: It was abolished, notwithstanding 
Lord Howard represented the Custom of other Colonies, the reasonableness 
of the Sum, the Consent of the Council; In short notwithstanding He set up 
exactly the Pretensions the present Deputy Governor has done. 

His Majesty thought it an affair of great Importance; referred [it] to the 
Committee; the Extensive Commission of Lord Howard cou’d not save it: 
It was condemned; it was abolished. From that, the Claim has slept, ’till 
April 1752; ’till it was awaken’d by the present Governor, a Lieutenant 
Governor, with not half the Authority of Lord Howard; which had before 
been insufficient to obtain a fee; a fee of 8 Shill[in]gs only. My Lords, this 
demand is Exorbitant: When I first read my Brief, I thought it not so, but 
when I considered the vast disproportion it bears to the Quit Rent, I thought 
it, as represented, a notorious Aggrievance; when this Governor represented 
the matters to the Lords Commissioners it was with this Observation that it 
was Customary at all the other Colonies, without observing that it had been 
before refused in this; so that there is no new stress to be laid upon their 
Lordships’ Opinion: for, the Claim derives no Sanction therefrom; as it did 
not come properly before them; they did not know his Majesty had before 
refused it. It has been said, the Crown may, or may not, grant out Lands; 
what then? can the Crown introduce new Fees which never before existed; 
can the Crown’s Officers; can the Chancellor of England impose any Fee, 
upon passing Grants already made, and thereby perhaps defeat, or at least 
lessen the King’s Benevolence? it is one thing to say the Crown may refuse 
to grant out Lands, another thing to say the Crown can impose any Fee, 
however unusual or exorbitant. 

A small Expence in taking up Lands is an Encouragement to Protestants 
to settle there from all parts of Europe; from Germany in particular; but can 
it be Imagined that any European will settle there, if the Governor proves 
this Arbitrary, if they find themselves Subject to the extravagant demand 
of a Governor? My Lords, I am well justified in saying a Pistole is an 
Exorbitant demand, since it is sufficient to purchase the Reservation of the 
Quit Rent, upon the Lands to which the new Comer is intitled. 

It has been Customary to take a fee for the Seal in other Colonies; it may 
be so; but'it does not therefore follow that it is reasonable to take it in Vir- 
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ginia; whatever fee the other Colonies pay ‘tis a Perquisite necessary to 
support the Dignity of the Governor's Office; and I will agree that Mr. Din- 
widdie shall have 10 Pistoles instead of one, if any other Colony upon the 
Continent has made so ample a Provision for their Governor as Virginia has 
done: they have settled upon their Governor no less than £4,000 Sterling 
pler] Annum; there is therefore nothing in this pretence unless it can be 
proved that the same thing holds good tho’ the reason differs: To treat this 
demand as it deserves is to suppress it; as your Lordships’ Predecessors did 
in King Will[ia]m’s time. 

The Petition that the arrears of Rent, shou’d be paid is even more unrea- 
sonable, than the fee demanded. Whose fault is it, that any arrears are due? 
they who have applied, who have Solicited for their Patents, or his, who 
have refused to set the Seal to them? 

Unless that a Certificate is returned to the Secretaries Office in 12 months 
from the time of the Entry of them, the Entry avails nothing; many Fees are 
paid upon making out the Patents and particularly one of 8 Shill[in]gs for 
the Seal after the Governor signs it; the Officer of the Revenue takes the 
Land in Charge; from that time the Rent begins. The Governor refused the 
Seal; refused to sign the Patent ’till he was paid this unusual, this oppressive 
Fee; a Fee before prohibited by this Board; by this Conduct the Crown has 
lost £900 p[er] Annum there being 2,000 Patents in the Office unsealed; in 
a Case of this Importance nothing inflamatory ought to be said, it ought to 
be determined upon its real Merits; it is one thing to indulge calumny and 
cast reflections upon the Assembly, another thing to prove Extortion, 
Oppression, and Exaction legal. 

The employing the Attorney General to represent their Aggrievance so 
far from being an Instance of disloyalty in the Assembly, that it demonstrates 
the great Confidence they have in his Majesty; since they consider his 
Serv[an]t as the Servant of the People: they are ready upon all Occasions 
to manifest their Loyalty to his Majesty; they are always careful, they are 
always liberal, in their Provisions for the Exigencies of the Government; 
but they cannot, they ought not tamely submit to the oppressions of their 
Governor, and I hope your Lordships will not think it necessary they shou'd. 


Mr. Forrester for the Assembly” 
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May it please your Lordships: 


I am of Council likewise, for the Assembly of Virginia, who have my 
Lords no way merited the Reproaches, with which they have been loaded 
this Evening: for, whatever aspersions may be cast upon their Character of 
Loyalty, Your Lordships are too clear sighted not to distinguish between a 
disaffection to their Sovereign and a laudable opposition to the Oppression of 
their Governor. 

The Patent Fee was granted by the Council the 17th of April 1752. No 
Assembly sat ’till November 1753; during which Interval all these Patents 
were collected in the Office; the Governor refused to sign them ’till He was 
paid the Pistole; notwithstanding this, the House sat 14 Days before they 
went upon the matter; nor did they at length take notice of it 'till Petitions 
were brought from six different Counties; they then thought it their duty to 
listen to the Cries of the People, and accordingly consider’d what would be 
the proper means of Redress. 

I will say, my Lords, they proceeded in a Parliamentary way; they ap- 
pointed a Committee to enquire into the subject of the Complaint; they 
addressed the Governor to inform them by what Authority he demanded this 
Fee. He answered by the Grant of his Council, and the Approbation of the 
Crown; they addressed him a second time, and mentioned the determination 
in my Lord Howard's Case. To this they received a dissatisfactory Answer; 
they then proceeded to Vote this Fee illegal. Not inflamed against their 
Sovereign, but animated with a just resentment against the Usurpation of a 
Viceroy; they then employed an Agent to sollicit his Majesty for that Justice 
which the Governor refused. After this the order of the Council was made, 
and not before, that there should be no Retrospect. 

It has been said on the other side that they have Voted £2500 out of the 
King’s Revenue; this, my Lords, is a Mistake; they are able to apply a much 
larger Sum, to which the Governor can lay no Claim: It has also been 
objected to them that they have sent over the Attorney General as their 
Agent; but this shews the great Felicity of this Reign when the King’s 
nearest Servant is delegated by the People, and thought the properest Person 
to maintain their Rights and Priviledges against a Governor, who has abused 
the Authority, with which He has been intrusted. 

As to the other Colonies paying this Fee, it is no reason why the People 
of Virginia shou’d pay it, since no other Colony upon the Continent has 
made so Ample Provision for their Governor. As soon as they were declared 
dependent upon the Crown, they settled £4,000 p[er] Annum upon their 
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Governor;® not thinking that enough they passed an Act for the Building of 
a House for the perpetual Residence of their Governor and upon the Arrival 
of the present Man they Voted him £500 to pay the expence of his Voyage, 
and He in 4 Days afterwards sets up this exorbitant Demand against the 
People, who had been thus liberal to him: It has been insisted that the 
Crown authorized him to take this fee: Even admit this; and yet it was 
illegal to take it: Your Lordships observe, it is solely for the benefit of the 
Crown, nothing is to be done in Consequence of it in favour of the Country, 
no additional advantage is given to the Subject for the additional Burthen 
thrown upon him. 

But, My Lords, it amazes, it astonishes me to hear, how it can possibly be 
contended, that by the words in the Commission to regulate the Fees the 
King has empowered the Governor to impose a new Fee. A strict Construc- 
tion will not justify the Imposition, and the Intent was clearly to authorize 
him only to superintend the subordinate Officers and help them to their duty. 

In 1689 the King declared that no Fee shou’d be taken. In Contradiction 
to the Royal Declaration it is now insisted upon that, what was before 
determined to be illegal is now insisted upon altho’ the present Governor 
can’t pretend” to so extensive an Authority, as was given to Lord Howard; 
but it has been said, that the Governor is intitled to it from an Order of the 
Council of Virginia made 17th April 1752. I shall not my Lords, retort upon 
the Council the many Reflections which have been cast upon the Assembly; 
it is not my method of Proceeding; but this much I will say, these Virginian 
Councellors were too good Courtiers to their Governor, to say anything was 
unjust, that was pleasing, any thing unreasonable, that was profitable. My 
Lords, it was an high Presumption for the Council to interfere in and direct 
that which this Board would not before permit if they knew it; and if they 
knew it not, they were improper Persons to advise the Governor at all. 

The Assembly imbarked not rashly in this affair but were compelled by 
the Cries of the whole Country. They would have been quite deficient in 
their duty to their Constituents if they had neglected it: But it has been said, 
that this Fee was confirmed by the Lords Commissioners of Trade; but I 
beg leave to say it did not come properly before them; they were not apprised 
that it had been before denied; they did [not] know that the Country 


opposed it. 


8The preven mae note has been added: “Qr,” which probably is an abbreviation of 
the Latin quaere, frequent! yy used by lawyers to indicate doubt. 
®The ing margin 


note has been added: “Qr.” See footnote 58. 
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Lord Hallifax: in order to sett this matter right, I am to inform your Lord- 
ships, that we shou’d not have regarded the Application had the Assembly 
thought proper to make it; for, as it was done by the consent of the Council, 
all Men of Property in that Country, and consequently Parties concerned; 
we took it for granted, that they would not have consented to, much less, 
have given this Fee, if it had been any way detrimental to their Country. 

Mr. Forrester then proceeded. 

My Lords, I could make long Citations from Lord Coke to prove that the 
Crown may lose a right by never having inforced it; but it wou’d be an 
unnecessary task, since the Crown has actually disclaimed it. This Fee is 
paid in other Colonies; but your Lordships will be pleas'd to observe, that it 
is settled by act of Assembly; this I know to be the Case in Barbadoes, Caro- 
lina, Nevis, and Bermudae. I believe it is so in the other Colonies. If the 
Crown, my Lords, may lose a Right by having never inforced it, a Multo 
fortiori may it lose a Right given up by itself expressly. 

But the great Objection is, that the King has a Right to grant his Lands 
upon what terms he pleases; the very same Objection was made in Lord 
Howard's Case with this additional force, that Lord Howard had Instruction 
to settle new Fees; but the present Governor has not, for the words of his 
Instructions are these; to settle matters wpon such terms as shall be agreed 
upon reserving to us such moderate Quit Rents etc; so that your Lordships 
plainly see, that the words such terms, relate to the King in respect of his 
Quit Rents. Having done with the Law, I beg leave to consider the reason 
of the thing: Every one who has read our Gazettes knows how our worst, 
our natural Enemies have been and are at this time endeavouring to harrass 
and intimidate the Inhabitants of this Colony, from taking up Lands or 
extending their Settlements. 

If in an easy time when no danger threatened it was thought imprudental 
to lay any additional Expence upon taking up Lands, how much more so 
would it be when the Lands are not so Valuable, and when the Settlers are 
liable to Invasions; and Insurrections. I am afraid these Lands never will be 
settled by our Subjects, tho’ your Lordships shou’d give them ever so great 
Indulgencies. 

A Pistole is exorbitant; it is more than the King gets by the Quit Rents; 
it is more than the Land in many Instances is worth; what has been said 
of Land Jobbers is all a mere Fable; for the Quit Rents are not due ’till the 
Governor has signed the Patents; and there were 2320 Patents lying in the 
Office; so that the Crown has lost £970, p[er] Annum, and 2320 Families 
have been prevented from settling in the back parts of this Colony, merely 
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because the Governor has not receiv’d 2320 Pistoles. What has been the 
Conduct of the Assembly at the very time they were opposing, not their 
Sovereign, but a Viceroy. Upon the reccommendation of the Lords Com- 
missioners they passed this Act, etc;“ notwithstanding the dissention be- 
tween them and the Governor when he called upon them to do their duty 
they readily obeyed him: As soon as He altered his Conduct and expressed 
his Zeal for the Welfare of the Colony and the service of the Crown they 
forgot their Animosity; they cordially joined with him in every Scheme for 
the publick good; without the least hesitation they vote him not £2500, but 
£10,000, to be applied as he should think proper; to be rais'd by the King’s 
Officers, and his Majesty has not a single Officer of any note in this Colony, 
whom they have not Complimented with naming him of the Committee;* 
when the publick Welfare is in Hazard, they do not lose sight of their duty 
to their Country, and their Sovereign; they do not come here with £500, in 
the Pockets to endeavour to oppress the very Man from whose Liberality He 
receiv'd it, they come with their own Money to defend the Rights and Privi- 
ledges, which have been transmitted to them from their Ancestors; and I 
hope your Lordships will be of Opinion that it is laudable in them so to do. 


Mr. Murray, the Attorney General, His Reply. 


These are two Lights in which this matter ought to be considered. 

Ist as a matter of Right. 

2dly as to the mode of Solliciting it. 

As to the 1st; Has, or has not the Crown a Right to grant out itsown Land; 
dispose of its own Property upon what terms it pleases? 

This ought to be settled, and if the learned Gentlemen on the other side 
has found out, or can offer any thing to Prove that the Crown has not, I 
wish they wou’d mention it. My Lords, I am ready to argue that Point with 
them when they please. Will they venture to assert that the Assembly can 
controul the King in the Exercise of this Right? Will they attempt to shew 
that the Assembly have any Authority, any Constitutional Power to restrain 
him within any particular Rules in granting out his own Lands? Can they 
inform your Lordships; when, and how the Assembly acquired such Author- 


©The act here referred to is almost certainly “An Act for the encouragement and protection of 


the settlements on the waters of the Mississippi.” It was passed in February 1754 and may be 
found in William W. Hening, ed., The Statutes at Large: Being a Collection of all the Laws of 

Virginia, 1619-1792 (Richmond, New York, and Philadelphia, 1809-1823), VI, 417-420. 
6!The committee here referred to is the one appointed by the above-mentioned act. It was 
to supervise the expenditure of the funds granted by that act (Hening, Statutes, VI, 


417-420). 
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ity? Hitherto they have only said, indeed they have only hinted, they have 
only hesitated, that the Assembly have such Authority; but they have not 
even Suggested, they have not intimated what the nature of that Authority 
is, or how derived. Shortly to recapitulate all that has been said to this 
Point: Say they, the Fee never yet Existed: what then, does that Prove that 
it never must exist? Because the King has granted part of his Lands for little 
or nothing can it therefore be reasonably Contended, that He must grant 
out the rest upon the same terms: Would this Doctrine hold in the case of 
a private Man? if not, upon what rule, upon what distinction, is it to be 
supported in the Case of the King: has the King less by his Prerogative, 
than the Subject by his Priviledge? 

Suppose the King shou’d grant part of his Land without any Considera- 
tion at all; Suppose He shou’d dispense with the Quit Rents? wou’d that 
intitle any one to demand as a matter of Right a grant to himself upon the 
same terms? Let the Gentlemen answer these Questions, and the Absurdities 
they will be forced into, will need no reply. But a case has been supposed of 
Protestants coming over from Germany: admit it; does it affect the Right? 
Can it be any more than a prudential Motive with his Majesty not to raise 
the Fees? 

Your Lordships have heard the several Grants made of this Colony since 
its first Settlement; but wherefore I can’t conceive. Does it appear from any 
of them that the Crown has given any Power to the Inhabitants of Virginia 
to take up lands without Complying with the terms of the Crown? says one 
of the Gentlemen, can the Chancellor of England, as Keeper of the Seal, 
demand any new Fee upon Grants. Had he stopped here, his Question 
wou'd have required a very short Answer; for indubitably He can; it is very 
well known He does; no Man ever yet pretended to say He cou’d not legally 
do it. But the learned Gentlemen has added, “already made”; and by those 
means defeat the Liberality of the Crown. To the Question thus Compli- 
cated, I answer, that the Chancellor or any other officer certainly cannot 
impose new Fees after the Grant is once compleat: Now; take the Question, 
and the Answer, and what is the Conclusion; that after the Grant is com- 
pleated, that is, after every thing is given, and receiv’d, which was intended 
to be given and receiv’'d, no part of the Grant can be rescinded, or the Emolu- 
ment of it diminished. But how does this Conclusion affect the present 
Case, the Case of a grant not compleated; a Case wherein nothing is yet 
given or receiv’d? 

2ndly as to the mode of Solliciting it: Is one word of the Vote of the 
Assembly true; has it ever been determined to be illegal to take this Fee? no: 


| 
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In the Case of Lord Howard the Assembly did not Claim that the Fee 
shou’d be taken off as a matter of Right; they Petitioned that it might, as a 
favour, as an Indulgence; in that Case the Governor imposed the Fee on the 
strength of his single Authority: He had extended it to Probates of Wills, 
letters of Administration, and various other things, which your Lordships 
observe were matters of Right, matters which, Representatives of deceased 
Persons were compelled, were obliged, whether they wou’d or not, to Com- 
ply with: These Circumstances differ the Cases extremely; the King is not 
obliged to grant his Lands; the Subject is not Obliged to take them: It is a 
voluntary Act on both sides; it is nothing more than a discretionary Contract 
between the King and the Subject. Pray then my Lords, where is the 
Illegality? 

Now as to its being Oppressive; nothing is oppressive but what is involun- 
tary: In this Case, the whole is a voluntary Act; the Vote therefore is 
totally false. 

But, say the Gentlemen, The King has once disclaimed this Fee. I beg 
leave my Lords, to say this is a Mistake; it appears, the order in Lord How- 
ard’s Case was made, because He demanded it without the Consent of his 
Council; because it was laid upon matters of Right; and of necessity, because 
He had no Prior Warrant for what He did; because it was burthensome was 
only an additional reason; a reason most probably added to make the Censure 
more severe. 

It has been also said, that no one has taken any Patents out of the Office, 
because the Governor refused to sign them: It is true Patents lay in the 
Office; but, my Lords, not for the reason assigned: no one durst take out a 
Patent under pain of being treated as, the Assembly had declared such an 
one to be, an Enemy to his Country. This must be the reason, because the 
order of the Council could not have altered the Original motive: that order 
having been declared to have no Retrospect. 

To conclude: My Lords; the Assembly have applied to your Lordships to 
take off this Fee; should your Lordships comply with their request it will be 
inferred, that they have only established a Right, which your Lordships 
cou'd not, but confirm: for, the Generality will not, cannot, Know your 
Lordships’ Motives; all they will be informed of; all they desire to know is, 
that they have gained their Point; and the Consequences of this I must leave 
to your Lordships’ Consideration & Prudence, as I do, what I have had the 
honour to offer to your Lordships. 
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After the Attorney General had concluded his Reply Lord Granville® 
spoke to the following Effect. 


As it has been thrown out by the Council for the Governor, that the 
Assembly have Voted £2500 out of the publick Revenue to the Attorney 
General of that Colony to support this Application, I desire to be informed 
by what Authority they have done this, and how they are to make it good. 
Pray Mr. Attorney how do you expect to be paid this Money? 

Mr. Randolph: My Lords, there was a Sum of Money lodged in the 
Treasurer's Hands for particular purposes, which the House of Assembly 
apprehend they have a Power to apply as they think Convenient. 

Lord Granville: Whatever the House of Assembly may apprehend, we 
shal] look upon that Money as part of the Revenue of the Crown, and if the 
Treasurer shou’d pay you, He will be liable to an Action from the Governor. 


On the Thursday following it was determined that the Governor shou'd 
take a Fee upon every Patent, containing 100 Acres or upwards of Lands 
below the Alligany Mountains; that all Lands beyond the Alligany Moun- 
tains shou’d be granted out upon the usual Fees; that no one Person shou’d 
take up more than 1000 Acres; and that all Patents lying in the Office before 


the 17th April 1752, shou’d be passed upon the usual Fees. 


[Endorsed]: The foregoing Report, Curious rather from its displaying the 
peculiar eloquence of each of those celebrated Lawyers than from the weight 
of the points argued or decided, Was copied from a paper in the hand writ- 
ing of Daniel Dulaney, a very eminent Lawyer of Maryland and Secretary 
thereof, under the inspection and correction of Geo. Chalmers, the Author 
of the Political Annals of the Present United Colonies. — 3 December 1782. 


[The following note was added by Francis Hargrave]: Report of a Case 
about the right to a fee on patents of land between the Governor of Virginia 
& the House of Burgesses there, heard before the Privy Council 18th June 


1754. 


Note, this paper was given to me by my worthy friend Geo: Chalmers 
Esquire. F[rancis] H[argrave] 


€2John Carteret (1690-1763), Earl Granville, was at this time President of the Privy Council, 
rivy 
a hy ee he held from 1751 to 1763 CDNB, IX, 210). 
Board of Trade to Dinwiddie, July 3, 1754, CO 5/1367, &. 94-100. 


HUGH BLAIR GRIGSBY 
A VIRGINIA BOY DURING THE WAR OF 1812 


by Frrzceratp FLournoy* 


Brcausg system and a penchant for filing and keeping everything were 
major passions with Hugh Blair Grigsby, one of Virginia's finest nineteenth- 
century historians, he collected bits of family history throughout his life. 
Nearing three score and ten he wrote in his diary: 


I was born at 2 a.m. on the 22nd of November, 1806. . . . I was born of good parents 
and was brought up to my fourteenth year mainly by my pious Scotch grandmother, 
whose influence has attended me through life. One little incident will illustrate the 
force of early training, She taught me never to destroy a piece of paper that had the 
word of God upon it; and the result has been that I have preserved all the religious 
newspapers which I have received from my earliest days. . . . I was led instinctively 
to preserve secular papers and other things of an ephemeral cast, and these have been 
valuable to me in a historical view.' 


Lilias Blair McPherson, the grandmother of whom Grigsby here speaks, 
was a great woman, and it will repay us to record what is known of her. The 
Evangelical and Literary Magazine of Richmond tells us a good deal in its 
obituary notice: 


Mrs. M’P[herson] was a native of Perthshire in Scotland, daughter of John Blair 
and Wife, pious members of the Presbyterian Church, by whom she was early 
instructed in the way of Christ. Arrived at a proper age, she was married to Mr. Dugald 
M’Phail, a ruling elder, with whom she came over to this country in the year 1784, 
and settled in Portsmouth. Here they began keeping a small] store, and were soon 
remarked for those habits of piety and industry, which distinguished the Church and 
country to which they belonged. In about twelve months however, she had the 
misfortune to lose her husband, and was left alone in a strange land, with two small 
children to maintain, With these she often prayed in secret to her own and her 
father’s God, and he heard her prayers. At the same time, using the hand of diligence 
which maketh rich, she soon gained a decent competence which raised her little 
family above want. Some two or three years afterwards Chaving in the meantime lost 
her daughter) she was married to a worthy countryman of her own, Mr. Hugh 
M’Pherson, who had lately settled in this place [Norfolk], but now moved to Ports- 
mouth. Here they remained two or three years, and then came over to this side 
[Norfolk], where they continued to carry on their business in a thriving way, and 
enjoyed the esteem of all who knew them. 


*Dr. Flournoy is professor of English at Washington and Lee University. 
IDiary of H. B. Grigsby, November 22, 1870, Virginia Historical Society. 
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In the year 1803 Mr. M’Pherson died, leaving his widow now advanced in years 
in possession of a handsome estate, the fruit of their united toils. In 1805 [note in 
the hand of Hugh Blair Grigsby says “1806”] she had the happiness to see her 
daughter by her late husband married to the Rev. Benjamin P. Grigsby, the 
first pastor of the Presbyterian church then lately established in this place, and her 
son [John McPhail] had become a ruling elder of the society under his care. Thus 
connected by the counsel of Providence with the interest of his church, she readily 
obeyed the intimation of his will. A large and convenient room in her house was 
consecrated to the weekly prayer-meeting, which was held in it every Wednesday 
evening. Her visible attachment to that branch of Zion to which she belonged, 
(untainted as it was by any offensive bigotry,) was gratifying to all its friends, After 
the death of her son-in-law particularly, (which happened in the fall of 1810,) she 
appeared to take a lively interest in the welfare of the church. . . . In a word, she 
seemed to be one whom we might fairly honour, according to the apostle’s command, 


as a widow indeed.? 


This heroic and influential lady appears to have come to Virginia in 1785,” 
and to have brought with her, among other things, a bookcase, a clock, and 
a chest of drawers, mentioned as follows by her grandson: 


I removed the antique chest of drawers, which my dear grandmother, who brought 
me up, bought in Paisley when she was fourteen years old out of the first earnings 
of her industry in folding tape; which she bore with her across the Atlantic, (stopping 
six months at Lisbon by the way,) to Portsmouth, thence to Norfolk in Wide Water 
Street, thence to the house on Catharine [later Bank] where I was born and where 
Mrs. Dorney now lives; thence to the house on Freemason and Catharine where I 
was brought up; she, my dear grandmother, always keeping it in her room and using 
it continuously from her fourteenth to her seventy-eighth year, the date of her death 
in 1822. . , . I pride myself on this relic of my progenitors, which, purchased in 1758, 
has been uninterruptedly in our family for one hundred and three years.* 


A gauge of this old lady's mettle is her conduct in the War of 1812. As 
Mr. Grigsby puts it: 


Many families, for fear of a sudden attack on the town by the harbour or from 
the Lambert’s Point road, went into the country, and at a smal] farm of Mrs. Atchi- 
son’s, on the Eastern Branch of the Elizabeth, three miles from the town, my mother 
took refuge along with the family of Mr. McPhail. My Grandmother McPherson. . . . 
refused to go abroad but occupied her dwelling at the corner of Catharine and 
Freemason throughout the war. With her I remained, visiting my mother occasionally 
and my two little sisters.> 


2Evangelical and Li Magazine, V (November 1822), 615-616. 

3Diary, April 2, 1861. The diary here differs with the obituary, which dates her arrival in 
1784. 

4Diary, April 5, 1861. 

5Diary, November 22, 1866. 
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Hugh Blair Grigsby lacked a little over two weeks of being sixteen years 
old when this heroic old lady died on November 5, 1822. To her obituary 
in the Evangelical and Literary Magazine,® Grigsby added in his own hand, 
when he was fifty-eight years old: “I felt the last beat of her pulse. — 
H. B. G. 1864.” 

This grandmother must have been the strongest influence in Grigsby’s 
early life. Throughout his life we find in him her habit of saving and filing 
written and printed matter, her strong sense of family unity, her decision of 
character, and her Scotch respect for learning, piety, and thrift. 

It was on January 2, 1806, that Elizabeth Blair, or “Betsy,” seventeen- 
year-old daughter of Hugh and Lilias Blair McPherson, was married to 
Benjamin Grigsby, Norfolk’s first Presbyterian Minister,’ who was then 
thirty-five years old. 

Benjamin Porter Grigsby was the son of James Grigsby of Rockbridge 
County, who entertained the Marquis de Chastellux and his train of ten 
persons when they were traveling on the American frontier in 1783.* Born 
in Orange County in 1770,° Benjamin was brought by his father to Rock- 
bridge by 1778."° He was educated, both in literature and theology, under 
the Reverend Mr. William Graham at Liberty Hall Academy, the school 
near Lexington that was to grow into Washington and Lee University." It 
was he who, having been ordained by Lexington Presbytery, went with 
young Archibald Alexander on a famous missionary journey to the easterly 


6V, 615. 

7Diary, Jan 4, 1861. 

8Marquis de Chastellux, Travels in North America, translated from the French by an English 
gentleman (London, 1787), II, 87-110. A note in the margin of 87, in Grigsby’s copy and 
in his own hand, says that the “Mr. Grisby” mentioned by ux is Hugh Blair Grigsby’s 
grandfather, James Grigsby. The note is signed, “H. B. G.’ 

9William H. Grigsby, Genealogy of the Grigsby Family (pamphlet), privately printed, 1878. 
This pamphlet was reprinted by Hall McCormick, a Grigsby descendant, in Chicago, 1905. The 
information stated above is on page 5 of the reprint. W. H. Grigsby, the original author of the 

hlet, says that his information was derived largely from his father’s family Bible, which, 

Catan, was lost during the War between the States, so that he was compelled to write from 

See also a manuscript genealogy of the Grigsby family, in the possession of the Virginia His- 
torical Society, which, according to its own manuscript note, was taken, “in part,” by William 
Paxton, Jr., whose mother was Jane Grigsby, “from the family Bible of his maternal uncle, Capt. 
Reuben Grigsby of Hickory Hill, Rockbridge Co., Va.” As Reuben Grigsby was the half brother 
of James Grigsby and the full brother of Jane Grigsby, this excerpt, at second hand, from his 
family Bible, has considerable apoaty. 

See also the manuscript alogy of the Grigsbys and related families which bears at the top, 
in a different hand, the alieuher note: “For Cousin Hugh Grigsby from Emma Early.” This 
is in the Virginia Historical Society Library. 


10In December 1778 James Grigsby sold 289 acres of land in Rockbridge County. See Rock- 
i County, Deed Book A., p. 393. 
Diary, November 22, 1870. 
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and un-Presbyterian parts of Virginia in the summer of 1792." Benjamin 
Grigsby’s first pastorate was that of the Lewisburg and Union Churches in 
Greenbrier and Monroe counties, now in West Virginia, where he took up 
his ministry in 1794."° Two years later there was erected the building known 
as the Old Stone Church, which is, today, one of the show-places of Lewis- 
burg. Benjamin Grigsby bought valuable farm land along the Greenbrier 
River and “occupied a substantial house overlooking the river valley near 
the present town of Caldwell.” 

At its session in Philadelphia in May 1801, the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church appointed Benjamin Grigsby “to itinerate in the lower 
parts of Virginia.”"° Out of this itineration must have come the call to be the 
first regular pastor of the Presbyterian congregation in Norfolk, a work 
which Benjamin Grigsby took up, according to his son, in 1803. Married, as 
we have seen, he died of yellow fever on October 6, 1810, as his monument 
in Trinity Church Yard, Portsmouth, tells us." 

His wife's father, who had been the proprietor of a prosperous “cooperage 
and merchantile business,” had left her a “corner house” at Wide Water 
and Market Streets, another house near Rothery’s wharf in Portsmouth, and 
“Negro Dick and Priscilla.” He had also directed that another house should 
be built for her by the time she was twenty-one.” 

The young couple lived first in a “small wooden house” on Bank (then 
Catharine) Street, where her son, Hugh Blair, was born on November 22, 
1806, at two o'clock in the morning. Here Hugh Blair lived for “more than 
a year,” then his “grandmother, Mrs. Lilias McPherson, purchased the large 
brick mansion on the corner of Catharine and Freemason Streets, in which 
she lived and my mother lived until their several deaths, and into which a 
babe in arms I was carried. And in that same house I lived till 1840, when 
on my marriage I removed to Charlotte.”" 

This “brick mansion” was deeded to Lilias McPherson on October 5, 
1812, by her son, John McPhail, in settlement of a debt. It had, however, 
belonged to McPhail since 1808," and Lilias, with her daughter and son-in- 


12]. W. Alexander, The Life of Archibald Alexander (New York, 1854), pp. 125-147. 

13L., McF. Courtney, The Church of the Western Waters, A History of Greenbrier Presbytery 
(Richmond, 1940), RR: 61, 64. 

14Courtney, The Church on the Western Waters, pp. 22-23. 

15“The Presbyterian Church in Norfolk,” Lower Norfolk County Antiquary, ed., E. W. James, 
V (Baltimore, 1906), 64-65, note. 

16See also Diary, November 22, 1866. 

17Will of Hugh McPherson, Corporation Court of Norfolk, Will Book II, p. 160. 

i8Diary, November 22, 1864. 

19George Holdbrook Tucker, “The Whitehead House,” Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, July 2, 1933, 
Part I, pp. 5, 10. See also Norfolk Corporation Court, 29-23, November 3, 1847. 
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law and her little grandson, must have moved in then. The house, says 
Hugh Blair Grigsby, “had twelve rooms beside a large basement.’” It was 
here, no doubt, that Hugh Blair Grigsby’s two sisters were born, Lelia 
Frances in 1808 and Mary Elizabeth in 1810.” 

Hugh Blair Grigsby was born at a most interesting time in the history 
of Norfolk, and some of his earliest memories are of Virginia’s seaport in 
the War of 1812. 

After being burned to the ground in 1776, Norfolk had risen from its 
ashes until, about the turn of the century, “the business of the port of 
Norfolk was comparatively larger than that of New York and really larger 
than that of Baltimore.”” It was said that one might walk across the harbor, 
from Norfolk to Portsmouth, on the decks of anchored ships. But by the 
time Hugh Blair was born in the little house on Bank Street, the World War 
that resulted in the Pax Britannica was making sad inroads upon the com- 
merce of Norfolk. In 1805 the privateers of France and Spain were 
capturing a fourth of all the Norfolk ships in the Jamaica trade. In 1807 
the frigate Chesapeake sailed out of Hampton Roads and was met, just off 
the Capes, by the British frigate Leopard. The decks of the Chesapeake 
were swept by a broadside before she could clear for action, and four sailors, 
three of them Americans, were taken off as “deserters” from the British 
Navy. When the torn Chesapeake limped back to the Elizabeth River, 
Norfolk demanded war. The young men of Norfolk formed themselves into 
volunteer companies of militia, and two companies from Richmond, one 
the Light Infantry Blues, and a company from Petersburg came down to 
reénforce them. But Mr. Jefferson’s embargo, more deadly than war to a 
seaport, put off formal hostilities until 1812. 

But let Grigsby, aged sixty, take up the tale of the memories of a seven- 
year-old boy: 

From June 1812 to 1815 the war with Great Britain raged, and as Norfolk was 
easily accessible to hostile fleets, a large army was soon collected there from various 
parts of Virginia and North Carolina to guard the town. A large British fleet soon 
entered Hampton Roads, and threatened Norfolk. A detachment from the ships 
burned the Pleasure House in Princess Anne; and afterwards assailed Craney Island 
from which they were repelled with much loss. Day after day an attack was expected 


in Norfolk. The soldiers were kept ready for action. Large embankments were thrown 
up on the north and west lines of the town; Fort Nelson and Fort Norfolk guarded 


Diary, November 22, 1866. 

21Diary, November 22, 1866; letter, Lelia Frances Grigsby to H. B. G., January 23, 1825. 

2T. J. Wertenbaker, Norfolk, Historic Southern Port (Durham, 1931), p. 100. The rest of 
the data on conditions in Norfolk about the time of Grigsby’s birth are taken from the same 
source, unless otherwise noted. 
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the access to the port, aided by the frigate Constellation at anchor between them. 
I well remember the morning when the British attacked Craney Island; and as the 
firing was distinctly heard over the town, hundreds of citizens ran to the Town Point 
to witness the engagement, I went with the crowd; but the action was of short 
continuance and we could see nothing; that is, I remember I could see no firing nor 
fighting. The illuminations for our military and naval victories I distinctly remember, 
and especially the brilliant lighting up of the town on the declaration of Peace. 


We have already seen how Hugh Blair's mother, fearing that the British 
would take Norfolk, retired to a place in the country, while her son stayed 
on with his grandmother in her twelve-room house at the corner of Free- 
mason and Bank Streets. There follows an account of the death of Hugh 
Blair's youngest sister, “Mary Eliza,” aged three, of croup while she was in 
the country. Then come the boy’s most personal and vivid memories of 
the war: 


I visited the camps of our soldiers daily, rode the horses at the waggon yard nearly 
opposite Dorney’s on Catharine Street [the house where he was born]; . . . and 
several times each day, to water at the Street pump at the intersection of Catharine 
and Freemason streets [opposite his grandmother's house]; learned to sing hymns 
from soldiers; was once fooled by a soldier who offered me something that he was 
drinking and said was whiskey, but proved to be, as I now know, Castor Oil; and 
became so much attached to a soldier named Parker that I became quite ill with grief 
on his discharge from service. 1 attended many burials; for our countrymen died by 
hundreds; visited the parades; would frequently accompany the waggons into the 
country for corn and return with them almost concealed by the grain which they con- 
tained. My stepfather, Dr. Whitehead, has often told me that the first time he ever 
saw me I was covered all but the head with corn in an army waggon.** 


In writing the life of a great man, one should always mention his teachers, 
says Dr. Johnson. Of his early teachers Grigsby gives a lively account in the 
Diary: 

My education was always a prominent thought in the mind of my mother. Between 
four and five, and it may be between three and four, I was sent to the school of old 
Mrs, Williamson, who lived on Cumberland Street . . . and who had been the first 
teacher of my mother. [In the Norfolk Directory, 1806, Mrs. Williamson is listed as 
a “teacher of embroidery &c.”] She was a Scotch woman, and neat and tidy in all her 
household arrangements. She lived to see me full grown, and in several important 
offices. One recollection of that school clings to my memory. A party of ladies called 
to visit the school, and I was called up to read one of the psalms of David in a large 


Diary, November 22, 1866. 
2Diary, November 22, 1866. Dr. Nathaniel C. Whitehead married Hugh Blair's mother in 


1817 (See George Holbert Tucker, Abstracts from Norfolk City Marriage Bonds, 1797-1850 [n.p., 
1934], p. 69). 
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bible. She whispered [to] me that, if I read the psalm well, she would give me 
some preserves when the ladies were gone. I presume I tried my best; for she gave 
me a plenteous repast of cake and preserves; and one of the ladies who was a 
Methodist, told my mother that I could already read well enough for a Methodist 
preacher; but as she supposed that I was designed for a Presbyterian preacher, it 
might not be amiss to keep me at school a little longer. As well as I can compute, I 
could not have been at that time more than five, and my mother has frequently told 
me that I was less, 

My next school was kept by . . . a Presbyterian Clergyman named Salter, with whom 
I entered upon a study of Latin. I must have had some ambition to be distinguished 
in letters, as I well remember I used to look over the Latin grammar before I was set 
to study it, and when I could not have been more than seven years old Mr. Salter 
occasionally preached in the Presbyterian Church; and when on one occasion he 
repeated the Lord's Prayer, 1 was so pleased in recognizing an old acquaintance with 
which my lips had been familiar since they began to articulate sounds, that, seeing 
him next day at our house, I presented him with a gilt-headed cane, which was my 
most valued possession, and which he accepted. . . . 

My next teacher was an old Scotchman by the name of William Campbell, who 
taught in the dutch-roofed wooden building . . . on Main Street . . . directly east of 
Gayleys land. . . . Old Mr. Campbell was between fifty and sixty, large and grave, 
always wore goggles, and was such a recluse that he never went abroad during the 
day time. His school was large, and consisted of English and Latin scholars, some of 
whom were nearly grown, He punished his boys after a fashion of his own. Two 
large boys, John Gay, who lived to manhood and did me the honor of promoting my 
election to the House of Delegates when I was one and twenty . . . and Robert Steed, 
a son of Captain Steed who built the house on the corner of Main and East Streets 
. . . Which I afterward purchased . . . had engaged in a fisticuff rencontre, which 
seemed to call for some signa] punishment. Mr. Campbell accordingly armed one of 
the criminals with a tomahawk and some other weapon, and placed him on top of a 
bench in one corner of the room, and the other with a gun who was placed opposite 
his antagonist in another corner of the room in an elevated position. The tomahawker 
was compelled to stand for several hours in the act of throwing his weapon, and 
Steed, who held the gun, required to take aim at Gay and continue in that position for 
several hours. There the belligerents remained without motion til] the school was 
dismissed, when, overcome with fatigue, they were allowed to descend.* 


The following story, with its picture of the early Hampden-Sydney 
neighborhood and its child’s-eye view of Dr. Moses Hoge, is the gem of the 


collections: 


My father . . . had formed a very decided opinion respecting the morals of our 
great sea-port, and often declared that it was a very improper place for the education 
of boys. He accordingly expressed a wish at various times during his life . . . that I 
should be sent to Prince Edward county to attend the school of the Rev. Matthew 
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Lyle, a Presbyterian clergyman of respectable learning & of devoted piety; and my 
mother, who was inclined to pay the greatest respect to the opinions of her husband 
on such a subject, determined to send me to the worthy clergyman at the first favorable 
opportunity. One soon presented itself. The Rev. John D. Paxton undertook the 
office of conducting me to Mr. Lyle’s; and we left Norfolk, in a pilot boat for 
Hampton, to take the stage for Richmond. I was dreadfully seasick, but was tenderly 
nursed by my relative, Capt. George Blair, who was much attached to me, and who 
escorted me as far as Hampton. We reached Richmond in due time, and put up at 
the Rev. John H. Rice’s near Rocketts, where he then resided. His house was on the 
summit of a hill, the highest 1 had ever seen; for the vicinity of Norfolk is a dead 
level; and I well remember the deep interest excited by the elevated ground near Mr. 
Rice’s, I was constantly engaged in throwing rocks down hill, and in running down 
and in climbing up every hillock within my reach. . . . 

Mr. Paxton did not delay long in Richmond, but procured a gig in which we 
travelled to Prince Edward. On reaching that county, Mr. P. informed me of the fact; 
but I could not disconnect a place from houses in crowded rows; and I told him that 
they certainly would not give the name of Prince Edward to a parcel of trees. We 
soon reached the college of Hampden-Sidney, and put up at the house of the Presi- 
dent, the Rev. Moses Hoge. . . . The college buildings of that day consisted of a 
large brick house, in which the students lodged . . . , a large wooden structure whose 
ascending seats reminded me of the remains of an ancient amphitheatre; the president's 
house, a small one story building, a small house for the steward, with the usual 
outhouses. All these buildings have long since disappeared.” I wandered over the 
premises for two or three days after the departure of Mr. Paxton for Norfolk, and 
became dissatisfied. And so one morning after breakfast I undertook to walk to 
Norfolk, and had advanced some three or four miles, when I was brought back by 
some gentlemen of whom I had inquired the way homeward. Soon after Mr. Paxton’s 
arrival at Hampden-Sidney, he learned that Mr. Lyle no longer taught a male school, 
and he made arrangements with Dr. Hoge that I should be sent to the school of the 
Rev. Drury Lacy as soon as the vacation was over. 

The church services held in the old wooden hall were novel to me. Everything 
was very plain and very different from the appearances of things in our town churches. 
The unpainted building, the primeval platform on which the pulpit stood, the singing 
of good old Major Morton, a soldier of the Revolution, who constituted the choir, 
raising the tune and giving out two lines of the psalm, the plain dress of the people, 
the number of horses and very plain vehicles about the yard, even the enunciation 
of the venerable Hoge, which was wholly unintelligible to me from the loss of his 
teeth, made an impression upon me, and in the absence of all acquaintances of my 
own age, I grew homesick and dispirited. On one occasion I was sent by Mrs. Hoge 
to the college for Dr. Hoge; and finding him as I now know in a recitation room 
hearing a class, I told him my message; but as he did not seem to heed it, and as I 
was accustomed to see people obey the summons of what seemed to be competent 


26When Grigsby was born in 1806, Moses Hoge had recently been appointed President of 
Hampden-Sydney, where he served until his death in 1820. It was in 1812 that Union Theo- 
logical Seminary was founded at Hampden-Sydney and Hoge became its Professor of Divinity. 
See William B. Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit (New York, 1857-1869), Ill, 428. 
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authonty, I repeated my message in a still louder tone, when the old gentleman, 
raising his right hand as if to drive me away, said in a determined tone, “Hush, child, 
and go away,” and away I went to tell Mrs, Hoge that Dr. Hoge heard me well 
enough, but he wouldn't come. 

It was in October, 1815, that I entered the school of the Rev. Mr. Lacy who owned 
a small farm about three miles distant from the College called Mount Ararat, adjoining 
which was the residence of Major James Morton, Mr. Lacy and he having married 
sisters, There I saw practical life for the first time. The house in Norfolk in which 
I had always lived . . . had twelve rooms beside a large basement; and | had always 
occupied a large and handsome room well-furnished with every convenience. | was 
now called upon to sleep in the loft of the humble dwelling of Mr. Lacy, for his 
house was of one story, in common with six or eight other boys. But boys soon 
become accustomed to all changes. I learned for the first time to cut wood, and 
having purchased a smal] axe, | became very fond of the employment. For the first 
time too al] the operations of a farm were before me; and I remember the interest with 
which I watched the sowing of wheat. Spinning in households was then universal; and 
I was always ready to go into the woods and cut a distaff for the young ladies or the 
servants who needed a new one. . . . 

Mr. Lacy was always kind to the boys as was Mrs. Lacy; but when the old 
gentleman observed vice or obstinacy in his pupils, he punished the delinquents most 
condignly. In cases of aggravated offences he took the student to the “branch” that 
flowed through one of his fields, and with switches plucked as they were needed 
from the living tree, administered the required punishment. He had some ten or 
fifteen students. 


After stating that he believed he was at Mr. Lacy’s in 1814, Mr. Grigsby 
continues: 

My residence at Mr. Lacy’s school was brought to a speedy close by a dangerous 
attack of Typhoid fever which had nearly carried me off. My mother was sent for, 
and she came attended by my uncle Mr. John McPhail; but as they found me 
recovered and on the mend, they continued in their conveyance to the Virginia 
Springs, and calling at Mt. Ararat on their return, took me with them to Norfolk.?’ 


Such was the early childhood of a Virginia boy during the War of 1812. 
Such were his parents, his teachers, his surroundings, and his memories. 
Such was the Virginia, from the sea, to Mr. Lacy’s branch, to the Springs, 
so much of whose history his pen was to record. 


27The whole of the passage quoted above is from the Diary, November 22, 1866. 


THE FRANKLIN SOCIETY, 1800-1891 
by Cuar.es W. Turner* 


Tue Franklin Society of Lexington, Virginia, was one of the many Demo- 
cratic-Republican societies begun about 1800. This organization was founded 
by literate citizens from all walks of life in Rockbridge County. It provided 
a forum for leading statesmen and the largest library west of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. The purpose of this group was to provide books for study of 
pressing problems of the time and to encourage public debate in their weekly 
meetings. The aim, as one put it, was to create an organization “in which 
the people met, discussed the designs of their enemies, contrived the means 
of defeating them, encouraged each other in the good fight for liberty, 
directed and concentrated public opinion so as to make it more effectual. 
This society was a mighty engine in the politics of that gloomy period.” 

The Franklin Society was one of more than forty such societies which 
sprang up all along the Atlantic seaboard about this time. In Virginia, 
among others, there were the Norfolk and Portsmouth societies. They were 
formed to meet a need for general enlightenment, just as the agricultural 
societies, established a generation later, promoted an agricultural renaissance 
before the Civil War in Virginia and elsewhere.’ 

The Franklin Society was organized by a frontier community of some 
six hundred people, and appears to have been the earliest organization of its 
kind on the first of our inland frontiers. It was in a community composed 
chiefly of Scotch-Irish Presbyterians dedicated to preserving learning. This 
may help to explain the presence of both Washington and Lee University 
and the Virginia Military Institute in Lexington. They would soon furnish 
more than their share of legislators, congressmen, governors, scientists, and 
southern military heroes. Here, in this society, would be established a 
cultural arena where minds would be sharpened and intelligent citizenship 
inculcated. 

The original name of the organization in 1800 was “Belles Lettres,” and 
the members agreed to meet weekly on Saturdays at candle-lighting time to 
debate current and cultural topics. The meetings were held at the court- 


house, the membership having been summoned by the bell used by the 


*Dr. Turner is professor of history at Washington and Lee University. 

lEugene P. Link, Democratic-Republican Societies, 1790-1800 (New York, 1942), p. 1. 

2Charles W. Turner, “Virginia Agricultural Reform, 1800-1860,” Agricultural History, XXV1 
(April 1952), 80-89. 
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court. Rules were agreed upon, and a few books were deposited at Ruff's 
Hattery to be loaned to the members.* The organization included, as its 
first members, famous family names that have representatives in Lexington 
today, namely: John Alexander, John Carruthers, Thomas Preston, Cor- 
nelius Dorman, John Leyburn, Alexander Shie!ds, Samuel Campbell, Philip 
Aylett, and A. B. Davidson.‘ 
‘ In 1804 the group’s name was changed to “Union,” and the membership 

included Samuel Walkup, Valentine M. Mason, John Ruff, Joseph Dil- 
worth, and Matthew Willson. Other later names of the society included 
“The Republican” and “The Lexington Literary Society.” Actually, how- 
ever, the permanent name “Franklin Society” was not accorded until 1811, 
when it was presented and approved, in order to honor the New World 
Socrates, who was truly American, whose name denoted usefulness, serious- 
ness, intellectuality, and patriotism. It was a name that all the people 
claimed regardless of creed or class.° 

A constitution was drawn up, with a preamble which read: 


We the members of the Franklin Society desirous to improve our minds, cultivate 
friendship, and promote the public good, do form ourselves into a permanent society 
for which we ordain and establish this constitution.® 


The document itself provided that weekly meetings would be held at 5 p.m., 
that two members were to be called upon to plan the questions to be dis- 
cussed, that a member would be called upon to give a July 4 oration, that 
officers would include the president and secretary-treasurer, that fines of 
twelve and a half cents would be imposed on absentees, and that the follow- 
ing pledge would be required: 

I shall not repeat any observation made by any member concerning the same to 
ridicule or injure any member, to any person other than a member; and will not 
disclose any punishment inflicted or any censure imposed; or any accusation preferred 
in the Society.? 


Questions could not be reopened and redecided. Any five members might 
constitute a quorum, but two-thirds of the membership had to approve the 


SLexington Gazette, February 3, 1874; “Laws of the Union Society,” and Franklin Society 
rr at the Washington and Lee Library, Lexington, Virginia. : 
4] bi 


SIbid. 

Franklin Society Record Book, II, August 31, 1811, in Washington and Lee University Li- 
, and hereafter cited as F.S.R.B. 
S.R.B., Il, August 31, 1811. 
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admission of new members. No visitors were to be admitted to the meetings 
except by prior permission.® 

After approval of the constitution had been secured, several members 
favored early revision. They proposed that “we, the members of the Frank- 
lin Society, now an organized institution having experienced many incon- 
veniences from the obscurity and imbecility of this constitution; and in 
order to remove these evils, and continue the social institution on a perman- 
ent basis, do ordain and establish this constitution and nullify the old.”® But 
very few major changes were made. A fee of twenty-five cents was to be 
collected from new members, and a library set up for the benefit of the 
membership. The motto of the society was: “We snatched the lightning 
from the heavens and the scepter from the tyrants.” 

In 1813 the group organized a library company, declaring “The Society, 
sensible of the advantages resulting from institutions of this kind and desirous 
to give permanence as well as to increase its usefulness, and believing a 
library as best calculated to promote these objects, do hereby establish such.”™ 
Shares of stock were to be issued, and a library committee of five was to 
issue permits for use of the library, as well as to select both a librarian and 
books for use from time to time. 

The General Assembly, upon petition of the membership, in 1816 granted 
a charter to the Franklin Society and Library Company of Lexington. This 
same charter was to be renewed twice during its history, once in 1847 and 
again in 1870." Under the first charter, a meeting was held at Washington 
College, where Samuel McDowell Reid was made president, and William 
Taylor, Andrew Hays, Valentine M. Mason, and Andrew Herron directors. 
The following oath was then taken by each member: 

On honor to demean yourself as an orderly member of society, to make no remarks 
with derision or contumely concerning any observation made or act done in the Society 
except to a member. To disclose no punishment inflicted. That you will give true 
excuses for absences, and that you will support the constitution as long as you are a 
member.!3 


After a second charter renewal, certain changes came in the constitution: 
(1) a collector of dues was appointed to secure both dues and fines, (2) new 


8F.S.R.B., I, August 31, 1811. 

9F.S.R.B., II, November 15, 1811. 

10F.S.R.B., Il, November 15, 1811 

11F,S.R.B., II, May 15, 1813. 

12Acts of the General Assembly of Virginia, 1815-16, p. 195; 1848-49, p. 179; 1869-70, p. II. 

13F.S.R.B., II, August 31, 1811; Garland Gray, “A a of the Franklin Society and Li- 
brary Company,” unpublished master’s thesis presented to the faculty of Washington and Lee 
University. 
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rules for debate were agreed upon, (3) each president was required to give a 
valedictory or pay a $2.00 fine, (4) an annual address given on Franklin's 
birthday in his memory was instituted, and (5) four types of membership 
were created — debating, shareholding, honorary, and extraordinary, each 
awarded upon approval by the officers. Initiation fees varied, and stock 
values as well."* 

The membership rolls through the period carried more than 728 different 
names. An analysis of these would show that persons from many occupa- 
tions were from time to time represented. One of the first lists included the 
following: 


Andrew Mays lawyer 

Cornelius Dorman sheriff 

Samuel Walkup printer 

James McDowell governor of Virginia 

Valentine Mason printer and Baptist preacher 
John H. Adams U. S. senator 

John A. Cummins merchant 

William Price, Jr. physician 

John Irvine merchant 

John Ruff mechanic and farmer 

Charles Dorman lawyer 

Samuel Reid clerk of Rockbridge County Court 
Jackson Morton U. S. senator 

Fleming B. Miller lawyer 

John Dalton mechanic and stonemason 

Joseph Watkins member of the Virginia House of Delegates 
Henry Ruffner president of Washington College 
Edward Graham professor at Washington College 
John Leyburn farmer 

Jacob Fuller mechanic 

Daniel Hopkins merchant 

Andrew Reid state senator! 


This list shows the varied interests appealed to, and the democratic spirit 
which prevailed, leading to the selection of officers who might be mechanics 
or United States senators. In the decade of the ‘twenties, for example, men 
like Valentine Mason, Jackson Morton, John Leyburn, John Ruff, as well 
as Henry Ruffner, served as president. In the ’fifties such important Lexing- 
ton families had representation in the Society as Moore, Barclay, Jordan, 


M4F.S.R.B., VII, January 1, 1857. 
I5F.S.R.B., II, August 31, 1811; Philip Williams, Jr., “The Franklin Society: A Study of the 
Debates 1850-61,” unpublished master’s thesis presented to the faculty of Washington and Lee 
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Glasgow, Barton, Paxton, Davidson, McKown, Pole, Waddell, McClung, 
Huston, Brockenborough, Estil, Tucker, and the famed founder of the 
Virginia Military Institute, Francis H. Smith. Many of the descendants of 
these families still are prominent in the life of the area a hundred years 
later. Ladies and all ministers of the community were permitted membership 
after the War of 1861-1865." 

Such famous personages as the south’s two great military heroes, Thomas 
J. Jackson and Robert E. Lee were members. Jackson had come to Lexington 
as a professor at the Virginia Military Institute, and later married the 
daughter of George Junkin, president of Washington College. Jackson 
gave at least one lecture to the society, “Motion as Applied to Sound,” no 
copy of which exists. Likewise he took part in debate and suggested such 
questions as the following: “Should the alumni of Washington College be 
incorporated and invested with the power of electing trustees and have the 
management of the affairs of the institution?” and “Are poor houses a 
blessing or a curse?” We are not told what his stand was on these questions. 
Only once did his “dander get up,” when his father-in-law, Junkin, was 
criticized by Elisha Paxton. Then he threatened to resign, but finally was 
prevailed upon to stay in the group. It was said of Jackson that he was not 
a good speaker."” 

Upon the arrival of Robert E. Lee in Lexington to take up his duties as 
president of Washington College, J. B. Dorman visited him and extended to 
him by letter honorary membership, saying in part “that it was not so much 
on account of your position as president of Washington College as because 
of the warm feelings of regard and affection which the members of the 
Society entertain of you personally and the affection founded on the great 
services you have rendered to our state.”"* Whereupon, after taking time to 
think it over, Lee replied graciously in a letter dated January 23, 1866: 

Your letter informing me of my election as honorary member of the Franklin 
Society and Library Company of Lexington at its annual meeting on the 17th instant 
has been received and I beg that you will express to the Society my appreciation of 
the honor conferred upon me, 

Be pleased also to accept my thanks for the kind terms in which you have conveyed 
this notice, and believe me, 

Most respectfully, 


Your obedient servant, 
R. E. Lee!® 


16F.S.R.B., III-XIII, names taken at random from these volumes. 
17Gray, “A History of the Franklin Society,” p. 34. 

18Williams, “The Franklin Society,” p. 5. 

19F.S.R.B., XII, January 25, 1866, 
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Lee must have attended many of the meetings, although there is no 
record of his having had a part in the debates. In late October 1870, when 
the general passed away, several members delivered eulogies — General W. 
N. Pendleton, former governor John Letcher, and Major J. B. Dorman. 
The Society directed that Lee’s letter accepting membership should be framed 
and that the members should wear mourning for a twelve months’ period. 
Finally, there was entered in the minutes the following testimonial: 

Endeared to us as he was by his great services in the defense of his native state, our 
love and admiration for him were immeasurably increased by the near association of 
the last five years, which enabled us to know and to judge his character in all its 
simplicity and all its grandeur and make us feel every moment the full value of the 
influence of so eminent an example of private, public, and Christian excellence.” 


Two other important figures who were long time members and supporters 
of the Society were Matthew Fontaine Maury and William A. Carruthers 
the southern novelist. The former was a professor at the Virginia Military 
Institute. The service he had rendered was mentioned in the testimonial 
given by the Society at his death in 1873: 

Resolved, that cherishing a high appreciation of his virtues, his exalted character, 
for intelligence and learning, for the value of the services he has rendered the country 
and the world, for his stern devotion to Christianity, as exhibited in his walk and 
conversation, we express our sorrow at the death of this eminent man and our deep 


and heartfelt sympathy.”! 


William A. Carruthers served as an officer of the Society and was active 
in debate, for, as he said, he felt the Society was a sort of graduate seminar.” 

Special mention should be made of a local worthy whose long service as 
librarian of the Society stands out. John W. Fuller, for more than fifty years 
helped to keep the Society alive. It was he who kept the Federal army from 
destroying the library during the War. For his services he was paid the very 
small salary of $10 a year. In 1874, having completed fifty years of mem- 
bership, he was presented a beaver hat with an inscription inside, and 
Colonel W. B. Blair made an address of appreciation before the Society. 
Upon Fuller's death two years later, the Society paid is burial expenses.” 

The expenses of the Society were met by initiation fees ranging from 
$.25 to $1.00, from stock selling at from $5.00 to $100.00 a share, and 
from fines imposed for absences and failure to make addresses. For the first 


2F.S.R.B., XV, November 3, 1870. 

21F.S.R.B., XVII, February 8, 1873. 

2Curtis Carroll Davis, Chronicles of the Cavaliers (Richmond, 1953), pp. 59-60. 
23F.S.R.B., XVIII-XIX, 1874-76; Gray, “A History of Franklin Society,” p. 30. 
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several decades this hardly amounted to more than $50.00 annually. The 
first gift of $200.00 to begin a building fund came from John Robinson, a 
wealthy farmer and distiller, who later left a valuable bequest to Washington 
College. This was followed by a gift of $300.00 from the Masons, providing 
that they be permitted a room in the same building. The Society then 
secured an estimate from local contractors, Samuel Darst and W. H. Letcher, 
for a building, which would be their first permanent home. The estimate 
was $1,552.00, which did not include the purchase of a lot. More shares 
of stock were issued, and two-thirds of the money was raised between 1822 
and 1828. When the building, which stood at the corner of Jefferson and 
Nelson Streets, was completed in 1828, a debt of only $700.00 on the 
property remained.™ This was paid off in ten years. 

The expenses now included the regular upkeep of the property and addi- 
tional purchases of books for the library. The total expenditures and 
revenues were less than $300.00 each prior to 1830. By the next decade, 
a surplus of more than $500.00 had piled up. 

Another way the Society added to its income was to rent rooms to private 
school teachers, to the Masons, and others, in the Franklin Building. For 
her private school, a Mrs. Baldwin rented a room for $50.00 annual rental; 
and Judge Brockenborough rented another for a law class for $40.00.” 

By 1848 the property was valued at $4,300.00, and there were thirty-six 
shareholders. In the next few years the Society was so strong financially that 
it enlarged the hall and bought stock in the Bank of Rockbridge. At this 
time the stock sold at $100.00 a share. 

After the war, which swept away other assets of the Society, the stock 
fell in value until, in 1867 it sold for only $25.00.” A debt of $723.12 had 
meanwhile accumulated, and every effort was made to raise money by 
stimulating interest in the Society and by renting more of the rooms to local 
people. At this time the Society became tax free with the passage of a law 
exempting them by the General Assembly of Virginia.” Fines were not 
exacted from wounded veterans, for it was decided that they had received 
“honorable wounds in defense of our beloved South,” and that appeared to 
be sufficient penalty.” 

The Society had declined in popularity by 1878; its debt was $600.00, 
with receipts less than $200.00 a year. From 1883 to 1886 White and 


24F.S.R.B., II-VI; Gray, “A History of Franklin Society,” p. 20. 
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26F.S.R.B., XI-XII, reports in October, 1866 and January, 1867. 
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Myers General Store rented the hall for $600.00 a year. Then, when the 
store no longer needed it, the Young Men’s Christian Association acquired 
the lease on the building and assumed the debt. Furthermore, they promised 
to keep the building open nightly from 7 to 10 p.m., so that the library 
might be used. After three years the Y.M.C.A. turned the building back 
to the Society, whereupon the president, John T. Campbell, called a special 
meeting for January 7, 1891, which thirty-nine members attended. A 
resolution was drawn up instructing the president and the directors to 
confer with the trustees of Washington and Lee University with a view to 
selling the properties to that institution. Later the trustees of the University 
agreed to assume the debt in exchange for the 3,800 volumes in the library 
and the hall. In addition they promised to establish a $300.00 scholarship 
in the Society's name for use by a worthy student. This scholarship is still 
maintained by Washington and Lee University. The deed of transfer was 
signed July 1, 1891. The hall was finally sold in 1909, only to be destroyed 
by fire six years later.” By that time the Society's books had been deposited 
in the Washington College Library. 

What of the large library built up through the years by the Society? 
Actually, the first books were donated by the membership in 1813. To 
secure periodicals they assessed themselves fifty cents each and subscribed to 
five newspapers: The Boston Patriot, Philadelphia Aurora, Baltimore Weekly 
Register, Baltimore Federalist Republic, and the Charleston Courier. The 
first thirty-eight volumes included studies of history, philosophy, and natural 
science, such as Franklin's Life and Essays, Rousseau’s Social Contract, Ram- 
sey’s History of America, and Condorcet’s View of the Human Mind. With- 
in a few years a catalogue was prepared, and a regular system of slips for 
withdrawals was worked out. Later a couple of hundred dollars was appro- 
priated annually to purchase new books in Philadelphia and New York.” 

One large room in the hall held the shelves, reading tables, chairs, and 
lamps. Through the whole period there were only two librarians, John W. 
Fuller and, after his passing, John A. R. Varner. Both made annual reports 
as to purchases, circulation, and general needs.*' In 1851 the report stated 
that 191 volumes had been purchased, and 642 volumes circulated during 
that year.” The following list shows purchases in the years 1833 to 1836: 


29F.S.R.B., XXIII-XXXV, these volumes have frequent reference to the changes to be made. 
3OF.S.R.B., II-III, frequent mention of the library at various meetings; Franklin Society Cata- 
(Lexington, Virginia, 1846). 
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Harper’s, Family Library 
Marbois’, History of Louisiana 
Pitkin’s History of the United States 
History of the Hartford Convention 
North American Review, 6 vols Lk 
Hallam’s Middle Ages 5.00 
Hallam’s Constitutional History of Great Britain 7.00 
MclIntosh’s England 4.00 
Tabscoti, Travels 
Sarah Stickney’s Poetry of Life “a. 2.00 
Gouverneur Morris, Works 7.00 
Wayland’s Moral Science 1.50 
Diamond’s Moral 2.00 
Voyages and Travels of Capt. Ross — 2.50 
$133.188 


This list shows that the Society tried to foster a wide variety of interest 
and that there was a very intelligent committee in charge of the selection 
of new books. 

Fuller’s report for the war year of 1863 Chis salary had been increased 
from $10 to $120 in Confederate currency ) was one of keen realism, saying: 
“bloody war still wages on our borders and the struggle against our Con- 
federacy holds all things in abeyance. We as a society suffer much from this. 


Many of our debaters are in the army. Our library stands without increase.”™ 


Finally, in 1867, when no new purchases had been made for some eight 
years, $300 was appropriated for new additions.” 

Ledgers were kept showing what each member had withdrawn over a 
period of years. For example, beneath the name of R. E. Lee were listed 
Goldsmith’s Rome, Marshall’s Life of George Washington, Watkin’s Biogra- 
phical Dictionary, Macaulay’s England, and the Gazetteer of the United 
States.® The ledgers show the type and amount of reading done by various 
members. 


3SF.S.R.B., Ill, January 17, 1833-January 31, 1836. 
34F.S.R.B., X, December 20, 1863. 
35F.S.R.B., XII, November 10, 1866. 
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The Society had made a comeback by 1870 when regular, appropriations 
were made for books and for improving the facilities of the hall. The hours 
of the library were from 7:00 to 10:00 p.m. nightly, including Sunday, and 
two afternoons a week. When J. A. R. Varner became librarian in 1877, 
he reported that 2,000 volumes had circulated during the year, and requested 
that new furnishings be bought for the reading room, and that provision 
be made for binding the newspapers. He reported the purchase of Randolph's 
Life of Stonewall Jackson, Powell’s Survey of the Rocky Mountain Region, 
the Educational Journal for 1879, and some thirteen volumes of the Con- 
gressional Record. Varner was always urging reforms and improvements, 
few of which were ever carried through. Finally, in 1885, one can note 
desperation in this statement: “Your librarian would like to make many 
recommendations which occur to him concerning what he believes would 
benefit the Franklin, but in view of a depleted treasury he forebears to tire 
the patience of the Society with their enumeration.”*’ Instead, two years 
later, the Y.M.C.A. opened the library to the public. 

A second service of the organization was the holding of regular lectures, 
such as the annual Franklin lecture, the valedictory of its presidents, an 
anniversary lecture, or a special series to which the public was invited. The 
first of the Franklin lectures appears to have been delivered by Captain 
Thomas Preston at the courthouse on January 31, 1812. To it the members 
invited the ladies of the Ann Smith Academy, a private girls’ school in 
Lexington, Virginia.* Professor John Calhoun of Washington College gave 
the Franklin lecture in 1839, in which he compared Franklin to both Roger 
Sherman and Nathaniel Bowditch, who by patient industry had succeeded 
and, at the same time, had worked for the betterment of human society.” 

Individual members — especially the college professors — were called 
upon to give learned papers on a variety of subjects. A colleague of John 
Calhoun, Professor William Dabney, presented a lecture entitled, “Upon 
the Advantages of an Acquaintance with Ancient History and Literature.” 
No copy of this paper was preserved. A subject which brought more addresses 
than any other was slavery. President Henry Ruffner of Washington Col- 
lege not only addressed the Society, but also had his remarks published in 
what is known as the “Ruffner Pamphlet,” which has been ably analyzed by 
W. G. Bean.” Ruffner was opposed to slavery, declaring that it was injurious 


37F.S.R.B., XXXII, February 14, 1885. 
38F.S.R.B., I, August 31, 1811. 


39John Calhoun, “Benjamin Franklin,” ong hand in the F.S.R.B. 
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to the public welfare, and that gradual emancipation might be the best 
solution to the problem.“ Many of the members appeared to side with Ruff- 
ner, but a few spoke in opposition. 

Special lectures for which a fee was charged were planned for the general 
public, and held over a period of six months, one night a week. One of the 
programs listed eighteen different speakers; among whom were Major 
William Gilham of Virginia Military Institute, lecturing on “Geology,” 
Professor James White of Washington College on “The Literature of An- 
cient Greece,” John Sterrett of Lexington on “Our Country and Its History,” 
and finally, Doctor Paine, a medical practitioner, on “Tobacco.” In 1857 
these lectures were offered at $1.00 per family every Friday night in the 
Franklin Hall over a twelve weeks’ period. The offerings at this time 
included C. C. Baldwin’s three lectures: “Women’s Rights,” “Eloquence 
and Speech Making,” and the “Battle of Life.” During the Civil War the 
regular lecture series was discontinued, but was resumed in the ‘eighties with 
such men as Colonel John W. Lyle, Professors S$. T. Moreland, James A. 
Harrison, and John T. Campbell participating.” On the fifth anniversary 
of the granting of the charter (1866) a big celebration was planned. Colonel 
J. T. L. Preston gave a history of the Society before a large audience at the 
Presbyterian church in Lexington. He urged the membership to cherish 
the Society’s history and continue its fine record.® 

This was Lexington’s Chautauqua, lasting for more than forty years and 
providing a broad educational diet for young and old. The two colleges con- 
tributed their part to the area in this way too. 

Finally, the Society was a weekly forum where significant questions of 
the day were aired by the entire membership and where votes were regularly 
registered on the members’ attitude toward current issues. Though very few 
of the actual debates were written down, the questions and the votes were 
recorded, and some idea of the feelings toward these problems can be found 
by a study of the papers remaining. The questions can be sorted into those 
of a political nature, those on United States foreign policy, and those on 
moral and local issues. The Society having gotten underway just prior to 
the War of 1812, the first question of which we have record asked “whether 
the American Colonies were right in separating from England.” After de- 
bate, the vote, as might be expected, was 5 to 1 in favor of separation.“ 


4\Henry Ruffner, Address to the People of West Virginia . . . (Lexington, Virginia, 1847). 
42F.S.R.B., XXIX, April 6, 1881. 

43F.S.R.B., XII, February 10, 1866. 
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As to President Jefferson's policies, it was debated (February 16, 1807) 


whether “it was consistent with Republican principles for the Virginia As- 
sembly to address President Jefferson soliciting him to be a candidate for 
the next election.” Here they voted unanimously in the negative, feeling 
that two terms were enough for their champion, whose policies they had 
generally approved. 

On questions of expansion, they favored overwhelmingly the taking of 
Canada and the purchase of Louisiana Territory. States rights were upheld, 
and questions on slave emancipation and Indian policy were voted decidedly 
in the southern and frontier tradition. Actually, they cast a 9 to 3 vote in 
favor of Indian extermination. Evidently these Scotch-Irish Presbyterians 
had had too many clashes with them to desire any other than a “dead Indian” 
policy.” 

Some of the social questions considered were recorded as follows. They 
were in favor of female seminaries; they agreed that lewd women were more 
pernicious to society than liquor; and they voted 11 to 2 that fear was a 
native rather than an acquired passion of the mind.” 

Following the War of 1812, the main subjects discussed were those 
centered on domestic issues and expressive of the new national spirit. Such 
topics were: 

February 12, 1814. Would it benefit us to have the Bank of Virginia in Lexington? 

Affirmative 7 to 1. 

May 21, 1814. Is party spirit beneficial to the U. S.? Affirmative 6 to 3. 
June 10, 1815. Ought legislators to be bound by their constituency? Negative 

vote 6 to 4. 

February 16, 1816, Should states lay duties on woolens and cottons to prevent 

importation? Negative 11 to 1, 

August 12, 1820, Is the present method of selecting the president and vice president 

defective? Affirmative 12 to 3. 

January 18, 1822. Ought the Congress to pass a law for the occupation of the Oregon 

Territory? Affirmative 10 to 4. 

October 5, 1822. Has unlimited toleration of religious opinions been beneficial to 
society? All affirmative. 

January 29, 1825. Has the general government a right to make roads and canals 

through the several states without the consent of the state? Affirmative 11 to 3. 


The emphasis appears to have been entirely on domestic issues during 
the middle period of American history. Of course a most important recurrent 
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theme was slavery, and later, the issue of southern nationalism. A typical 
list of debate subjects reveals: 


May 11, 1816, Ought the Virginia legislature pass laws for gradual emancipation? 
Affimative 7 to 1. 

May 1o, 1817. Is slavery in the middle southern states an advantage for the Union? 
Negative 7 to 4. 

May 30, 1818. Should slaves have the same benefit of trial in capital cases that free 
men have? Affirmative 7 to 1. 

May 22, 1819. Has Congress the power to prohibit slavery in the Missouri Territory? 
Affirmative 12 to 8, 

July 20, 1822. Does the interest of society require that the slave population be pre- 
vented from learning to read? Affirmative 12 to 8. 

July 15, 1837. Could two republics exist here long? Negative 11 to 3. 

January 4, 1840, Is slavery a social, moral, and political evil? Negative 8 to 7. 

May 12, 1849. Is the present inferior position of Virginia due to slavery? Affirmative 
12 to 1. 

February 9, 1850. Ought the legislature of Virginia [to] take steps to appoint delegates 
to the Southern Convention in Nashville? Negative 10 to 5. 

November 23, 1850. Is the existence of slavery indispensable to the southern states? 
Negative 9 to 5. 

March 1, 1851. Has any state of this Union a right to resort to the remedy of secession 
in any emergency? Affirmative 8 to 3.% 


In the decade before the Civil War the same theme continued with argu- 
ments developing over whether slavery was upheld by the Scriptures, 
whether the slave trade should be revived, and whether secession was justi- 
fied should the Republican Party be successful in the 1860 election. On 
August 25, 1860, the Society voted 9 to 3 against the secession of Virginia, 
and in a few weeks’ time they opposed the federal seizure of southern forts. 
When, finally, the war had begun, many felt that Virginia should remain in 
the Union. But they loyally entered the Confederate ranks when the call 
came in 1861. A long, careful period of study of the matter had been 
possible through the Society, extending back for thirty years.” The question 
of national expansion attracted a number of members, who offered the fol- 
lowing debate material. 


May 7, 1836. Ought the government of the U. S. recognize Texas as an independent 
state? Affirmative 8 to 6. 

December 30, 1837. Has the conduct of the Mexican government toward the U. S. 
been enough to declare war? Negative 18 to 1. 
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December 23, 1843. Should not the U. S. take measures for immediate occupation of 


Oregon? Affirmative 6 to 5. 
May 16, 1846. Was the removal of U. S. forces from Corpus Christi to the Rio 
Grande a wise and protective measure? Negative 4 to 2. 
May 1, 1847. Is President Polk author of the Mexican War? Affirmative 6 to 1. 
January 22, 1848. Would the annexation of Mexico to the U. S. be politic under any 


circumstances? Negative 12 to 2. 

April 3, 1852. Should public lands or the proceeds therefrom be divided among the 
several states in proportion to the population? Affirmative 5 to 4. 

February 19, 1853. Should Congress loan the Mississippi and Pacific Railway Com- 
pany $30,000,000 for its building program? Affirmative 11 to 4. 


Among these subjects were significant national issues which show the 
concern of interior towns in affairs of the day. Local issues were often 
debated at length, such as: 

July 1, 1826, Is it probable that Mr. John Robinson's new professorship of geology 
and agriculture at Washington College is an important one? All agreed that it was. 
December 16, 1826. Would the lock and dam system be wise for the James river 

canal? Negative 7 to 2. 

May 27, 1832. Is dancing harmful? Negative 5 to 3. 
February 1, 1834. Could a manufactury of cotton goods be conducted in Rockbridge 

County with a reasonable profit? Affirmative 7 to 1.5! 


Some of these issues caused long and excited debate, as on February 26, 
1854, when they questioned whether it was good policy for Washiagton 
College to confine itself to the Presbyterian denomination in the selection of 
professors. Several meetings were held on this subject with S. H. Letcher, 
R. G. Barton, William McLaughlin, and William Colston taking part. 
On one of the evenings fifty members listened, and thirty-three visitors were 
permitted to hear the debate. Letters were read from the faculty of the 
University of Virginia and the Army and Navy Departments. The vote, 
when finally taken, was in favor of Presbyterian professors. 

A second subject which stimulated a good bit of interest was whether 
man had descended from a common ancestor. Other debates dealt with 
the North River canal project and the poor state of the pulpit.” 

After the war of the ’sixties, debate topics were largely concerned with 


state policy regarding the debt, railroads, and schools. The following will 
illustrate: 


February 3, 1866. Should the state of Virginia sell her stock in the internal improve- 
ments? Affirmative 15 to 5. 
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October 6, 1866. Would it be good policy for the state to adopt the railroad consoli- 
dation scheme of General William Mahone? Affirmative 17 to 12, 

March 30, 1867. Ought Virginia adopt an education program for Negroes? Affirmative 
16 to 6, 

November 14, 1868. Should the people of Rockbridge vote $400,000 for the building 
of the Valley Railroad? All voted in the affirmative. 

February 12, 1870, Should immigration of Negroes from the state to the south be 
encouraged? Affirmative 13 to 7. 


All these were significant questions which the state government was con- 
sidering, and the General Assembly usually took the same stand that the 
Society did, notably on the first issue mentioned, on the sale of the stock 
in internal improvements.® 


The final debate issues were national: 


September 5, 1871. Should government interfere in labor combinations against capi- 
tal? Affirmative 5 to 4. 

January 20, 1872. Should Virginia set up a Bureau of Immigration? Affirmative 6 to 3. 

February 1, 1873. Ought education be made compulsory? Negative 13 to 5. 

November 8, 1873. Will the Farmers’ Grange do good? Affirmative 10 to 2. 

November 15, 1873. Ought the U. S, take Cuba? Negative 21 to 7. 

April 8, 1875. Ought the system of Indian reservations be abolished? Negative 6 to 3. 

March 3, 1878. Would inflation of our currency relieve the depression? Negative 
7 to 3. 

February 9, 1879, Should the immigration of Chinese into this country be prohibited? 
Affirmative 10 to 3. 

March 6, 1880. Is the use of money for political purposes justified? All negative. 

February 17, 1883. Should there be a tariff for revenue only? Affirmative 4 to 3. 

February 27, 1886. Are the Knights of Labor calculated to be to the interest of the 


working man? Negative 4 to 3. 


A study of these last questions would not necessarily show either a con- 
servative or a liberal bias. On most questions there was always a healthy 
minority, as one can observe. 

By the late ‘eighties interest in the Society had dwindled; death had taken 
its toll of the membership, even though efforts were made to resuscitate the 
organization. Finally the Society passed out of existence in 1891. 

What had been the value of the Society that had served Lexington people 
for nearly a century, outlasting most of its sister organizations along the 
coast? It had advanced from a frontier debating society to a literary agency 
made up of leading figures of the state and nation. It contributed to the 
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instructing of the citizenry and provided the largest library of its kind. As 
Philip Williams has stated: 

When the Franklin Society disbanded Lexington lost a valuable institution. There 
is something about the Franklin Society with its leisurely weekly debates that smacks 
of the best of nineteenth-century Americanism—its idealism, its courage, its honesty, 
and its sincerity. 


These were the very traits that helped make firm the democratic way. 
Agair., librarian Varner had this to say of the Society: 

In this hall men have been trained who have known no superiors in the pulpit, in 
the legislative halls, at the bar, on the bench, and on the stump, and they have ever 
acknowledged the debt they owe to the Society and fondly recall] the pleasant recol- 
lections which the mention of the name suggests. 


This Society reflects a real cultural effort in a wide-awake community 
which had need to study important issues and instruct its lawmakers. It was 
a sort of “platonic academy,” and it made Lexington a kind of Florence to 
which Lorenzo de’ Medici or even Benjamin Franklin might have felt 
honored to be invited. 


S5Williams, “The Franklin Society.” 
%F.S.R.B., XVII. 


THE GENESIS OF CRAWFORD’S “WASHINGTON” 
A Letter from Thomas Crawford to George W. Greene 


Edited by Tuomas B. Brumsaucu* 


To make the equestrian statue of a hero, especially a Washington, appears 
to have been the primary and unqualified aspiration of American sculptors 
of the mid-nineteenth century. They seem to have had plans ready when- 
ever the occasion arose, even though their correspondence is filled with the 
discouraging realization that state and national legislators were, in most 
cases, not aware of the significance of decorating capital cities with these 
didactic and aesthetic treasures. Certainly Donatello, Verrocchio, and the 
Renaissance pursuit of artistic form were no less remote to the sculptors 
themselves, yet astonishingly large numbers of their rude and costly deriva- 
tions were set up before 1880. The first was actually a “Jackson” (1853) by 
Clark Mills, done for Lafayette Square in Washington, D. C., but Thomas 
Ball’s “Washington” for the Boston Public Gardens, and H. K. Browne's 
statue for New York’s Union Square, were in place by 1865. The Rich- 
mond equestrian “Washington Monument” generally asknowledged to be 
the masterpiece of Thomas Crawford (1813-1857), arrived from its Munich 
foundry in 1857, bringing with it, coincidentally, news of the artist’s pre- 
mature death. Possibly this was an emotional stimulus to the critical 
exaggerations of the usually reasonable H. T. Tuckerman, “the American 
Vasari,” who, in his Book of the Artists (1867), hailed the variously “magni- 
ficent, noble, and sublime . . . work of genius . . . at once true to nature and 
to character,” and regretted so bitterly that it was “associated . . . with the 
central seat of a sanguinary rebellion.”’ Another account paid tribute to 
“Crawford's history of the Father of our Country [which] will be read for 
ages by eager eyes, under the light of God’s own heaven, when most of the 
rhetoric that is now called immortal is forgotten, and the people who call 
him blessed shall fill the continent with their civilization and shall girdle 
the globe with their industry.”” 

Such eulogies were almost the rule in both North and South, but one 
dissenting and private comment is found in Hawthorne’s French and Italian 
Note-books. The novelist visited Crawford's Rome studio in 1858 and 
saw “the model of the monument itself, on a scale, I should think, of about 


*Dr. Brumbaugh is assistant professor of art history at Emory University, Georgia. 
IHenry T. Tuckerman, Book of the Artists (New York, 1067), PP. 308-309. 
2Samuel Osgood, Thomas Crawford and Art in America (New k, 1875), p. 35- 
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an inch to a foot. It did not impress me as having grown out of any great 
and genuine idea in the artist’s mind, but as being merely an ingenious con- 
trivance enough.”* A bit later he calls it “certainly, in one sense, a very 
foolish and illogical piece of work.”* Hawthorne’s “modern” response seems 
closer to the truth, no doubt, but he can scarcely have understood the im- 
portance of such “commonplaces” in the delightful history of American 
taste; nor that by a sort of perverse and sentimental enjoyment of Victorian 
aberrations, we could come to love and admire much less satisfactory works. 
But this is damning with faint praise a mechanical, yet basically dignified 
conception. The taste of modern Richmond, too, can be grateful for the 
final simplification of the design, which was better suited to the austerity and 
the spiritual climate of the next generation, to say nothing of the actual space 
it has come to occupy in the modern city. 

The letter from my collection which follows, puts forth a magnificent 
scheme, devised for the consideration of some civic committee, possibly in 
Boston or Newport. It is addressed to George Washington Greene (1811- 
1883), grandson of the Revolutionary general, and at that time American 
consul in Rome, who had evidently solicited such a plan from the sculptor. 
We see Crawford springing to the challenge with a grandiose idea, which 
modified became an actuality nearly a decade later by his winning the Rich- 
mond competition in 1849. The late neoclassic mode of 1840 was responsi- 
ble for costuming Washington as a Greek general, but this eventually gave 
way to the realistic campaign dress of the completed mid-century version, 
which Tuckerman admired, among other reasons, for Crawford’s “con- 
science” in representing accurately “the strands of the epaulette, the number 
of buttons, and even the peculiar seal and watch-key.”> The four corners 
of the monument were first planned to be graced by funeral tripods and 
guarded by Victory, Commercial Navigation, Abundance, and Peace, along 
with other allegorical machinery in four bas-reliefs which the letter fully 
describes. These elements found a patriotic development to the present 
statues of Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, John Marshall, George Mason, 
Thomas Nelson, Jr., and Andrew Lewis. 

This high-flown document of artistic ambition ends, significantly, with a 
note about the capability of one of those anonymous Italian workmen who 
helped model, cast, and carve into existence such American dreams. Indeed, 
the presence of skilled and cheap labor as well as the inspiration of the 


3Nathaniel Hawthorne, Passages From the French and Italian Note-books of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne (Cambridge, 1883), p. 124. 

4Hawthorne, French and Italian Note-books, p. 126. 

5Tuckerman, Book of the Artists, p. 309. 
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Renaissance brought American sculptors to Italy where they sometimes built 
reputations out of sheer quantities of works, if not in their quality, and 
Crawford just so, was devoted to hard work in the name of High Art, no 
matter how thin the inspiration. Expressing himself in a range from 
mawkishness to the strenuous rhetoric of a Fourth-of-July orator, he lived 
and produced according to the peculiar code of his country and his time and 
became thereby a unique and fascinating American. 

It should be noted that Crawford’s spelling, paragraphing, and punctua- 
tion have been retained in transcribing the following letter, except where 
an obvious mistake or a clarification of the sense made an alteration advisable. 


My dear Greene 


I send the description; if it be not satisfactory let me know and I will 
endeavour to clean it up a little more. I find it more difficult to put my ideas 
upon paper than to shape them into the clay at once. 

The statues sitting at the angles of the first front represent Abundance and 
Commercial Navigation. The face of the monument between these figures 
is occupied by a bas relief in which is sculptured the last great event belong- 
ing to the war of the revolution — ‘tis the surrender of Lord Cornwallis to 
General Washington at York Town — from this point in our history the 
prosperity of America must date its commencement — which prosperity thus 
far is concentrated in our commercial navigation and agricultural abundance. 
For this reason I have allowed the statues of commerce and abundance in 
connection with the bas relief to occupy the principal front. The statues as 
well as every other on the bases of the monument are seated because such an 
action is best adapted to preserve and harmonise a continued outline of the 
monument in every point of view. 

The statue of Abundance is richly draped in obedience to the best ex- 
amples given us by the Greek artists — her tunic falls into innumerable rich 
and light folds while the lower half of the figure is enveloped in drapery of 
a heavy and warm texture. My intention in this is to signify the two great 
divisions of the year — summer and winter both of which require care and 
labour from the husbandmen. The attributes of the statue are a cornucopia 
which is sustained by the right hand and allowed to pour its fruits upon the 
earth — and a wheat sheaf in the left hand. The face of the figure is turned 
upward as if watching the course of the sun whose influence is of so much 
importance to the agriculturalist. 

By the side of Commerce I have placed the representation of a globe upon 
which are indicated the four divisions of the earth and the seas which sepa- 
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rate them. She is studying the point which connects America with Europe 
and by the action of her hand which is spanning from one to the other, 
shows her power in connecting them. This also explains that the commerce 
of America is universal and spread over the whole earth. Her right arm is 
elevated and holding an oar, the end of which is resting upon the stern of 
a boat at her side. The tiara upon the head is formed of Dolphins and the 
star of America — and her dress is a simple tunic which covers the whole 
figure leaving the arms and left shoulder bare; ’tis modelled in imitation of 
the drapery given to sea goddesses and made to resemble the undulations of 
water by the folds it makes in falling upon the ground — Upon the basement 
below these two statues is placed the Eagle of America holding in its claws 
a few broken chains to express the liberation of the country from bondage. 

The second front is occupied by a bas relief showing Washington at the 
point of time when he recd his appointment as comm. in chief of the Ameri- 
can armies. The two statues which cover the angles corresponding to the first 
front are Victory and Peace. Victory with both arms raised is holding up the 
wreath and appears as if about to drop it upon the head of the Victor. By 
her side is the shield to show that her wreath is for the defender and not for 
the agressor. At the other side is placed the palm branch used by her in 
triumph. Her dress is the same as given in the finest examples of victory 
which we have. 

The companion statue of Peace is represented in repose and in the move- 
ment best calculated to express the quiet and unpretending character of the 
goddess. Her arms are folded across the body and the right hand is raised 
sufficiently to allow the chin to rest upon the fore finger in such a manner as 
to indicate that she is engaged in thought. I have done this purposely to 
show that thought can best be promoted by a removal from all alarms and 
that ’tis only in times of Peace that the brightest and most usefull operations 
of the intellect take place. Her head is wreathed with olive and her dress is 
of the simplest description consisting of a tunic which leaves the arms bare — 
and a mantle which is thrown over the knees and falls upon the ground. At 
her feet are shields, swords and spears which are being destroyed by the burn- 
ing torch which she has placed upon them. Upon the left side and at the 
base which forms her seat is thrown an olive branch. Between these statues 
of Victory and Peace is placed an eagle corresponding with the one upon the 
first front, thus preserving the architectural form of the monument when 
seen in profile from either end. The four statues are so arranged as to be 
seen and understood when seen from the front or flank views of the 


monument. 
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The first flank over which Washington is mounting from above is filled 
with a bas relief showing Washington in the act of writing his farewell 
address assisted by Minerva. The angles of the monument in this view are 
supported by the statues of Commercial Navigation and Victory while a 
figure representing Epic Poetry is sitting between them upon the base on 
which their feet are resting. The statue of the Epic Muse is half draped in 
conformity with the custom of the Greek Masters. In her left arm she holds 
the Epic lyre the chords of which she is preparing to assist her in singing the 
virtues and heroic actions of Washington. By her feet and directly under 
the lyre is placed the double wreath of Civic and Heroic merit encircling 
the sword which is to show that her theme is a mingled one and not dedi- 
cated by war alone. 

The second flank is occupied by a bas relief representing Washington in 
old age and having retired from the government of his country is now giving 
directions upon his own farm to the husbandmen who are listening to him 
with attention. The angles of this flank are supported by Peace and Abund- 
ance which being the results of Washington’s wisdom —I have thought 
proper to unite with the last epoch in his life. Between these figures and 
seated upon the same base which encircles the whole of the monument and 
in the situation which corresponds with that occupied by Epic Poetry on the 
first lank, I have placed a figure of History intent upon recording the life 
and character which is nearly brought to a close in the bas relief above her. 
As the Historic muse she is sitting in a quiet dignified position holding before 
her the Tablet upon which she is writing. Her drapery is massive and severe 
to indicate the grandeur of her character and style in writing. At her side 
are the wreaths of Civic and Military merit. 

Washington is supposed to be rallying the American army at the moment _ 
it has given away before the overpowering force of the enemy — he is sud- 
denly checking the horse who is restless and impatient to move onward — 
the face of Washington is turned toward his soldiers and by the elevation of 
the right arm which is raised and pointing forward he shows the Course 
which must be pursued and which did lead to victory. His costume is that of 
the Greek General in the age of Pericles, and the horse is without equipment 
of any description. The first base of the monument is ornamented with stars 
placed at equal divisions all round, the number of stars corresponding with 
the number of states in the union. 

Each angle of the first base is protected by a funeral tripod which seems 
to complete the insieme of the monument and balance it in an ornamental 
point of view. 
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I hope this will answer your expectations my dear Greene — if not com- 
mand me without hesitation. 

I don’t know what kind of an article Giglia will make — but if you do not 
watch him twill be a poor concern | am sure. Your opinion and my opinion 


of his abilities vary somewhat. 
Yours truly 


T. Crawford 


Tuesday 


Le 
» 


AID FOR THE INDIGENT FAMILIES OF SOLDIERS 
IN VIRGINA, 1861-1865 


by Frank Zornow* 


Historians have long noted the economic weaknesses of the Confederate 
states as compared with those of the North. From the very beginning of the 
war the southern economy seemed to become increasingly stagnant. In 
whole areas of the Confederacy there was actually privation and an economic 
decline which often bore no relationship whatsoever to the proximity of the 
Union army. These economic deficiencies unquestionably were one of the 
principal reasons for its collapse. 

At no point is this economic stagnation more apparent than in the problem 
of how to care for the families of soldiers.' The southern government was 
burdened from the start with this additional problem. In each of the states 
it demanded a solution, and a considerable amount of legislation and organ- 
ized effort was devoted to this purpose. Although it was a problem of nation- 
_wide magnitude, the Confederate government was inclined to regard it as 
one entirely in the province of state concern, and at first the states were 
equally willing to consider it a local matter. 

ere were invariably two factors which forced the states to take action 
concerning this problem. In the first place the scarcity of goods and rising 
prices brought forth loud complaints from many people but especially from 
the women whose husbands were in service. According to Appleton’s An- 
nual Cyclopedia the depreciation of the currency was so serious that the 
states were forced to provide for the families of soldiers in order to “prevent 
local disturbances.”* In the second place the ever increasing problem of 
desertion could be attributed to the depressing economic situation. Soldiers 
left their units in order to aid their families at home. The states tried to save 
the lives of noncombatants and at the same time to raise morale both at the 
front and at home.* 

Charles Ramsdell pointed out that when considering how this problem was 
handled it was permissible to make some general observations.* At first it was 


*Dr. Zornow is an assistant professor of history at Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 
1Bell Irvin Wiley, The Plain People of the Confederacy (Baton Rouge, 1944). The general 

situation among the Zo of the Confederacy may be conveniently surveyed in this short work. 
2Appleton's Annual Cyclodedia for 1863 (New York, 1864), p. 18. 


3Edwin B. Coddington, “A Social and Economic History of the Seaboard States of the South- 
ern Confederacy,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Clark University, 1939, p. 107. 

4Charles Ramsdell, Behind the Lines in the Southern Confederacy (Baton Rouge, 1944), 
pp- 62-68, 
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regarded as a local matter, but when it grew more extensive state intervention 
became necessary. A second trend was to give at first monetary relief to these 
families, but as the currency system collapsed this was replaced by a system 
of relief in kind. Clothing, food, and other necessities were laboriously dis- 
tributed. As home morale became more demoralized by the end of the war, 
it became necessary to resort to impressments and requisitions in order to 
obtain the needed provisions. 

A thorough study of the care of the indigent families of soldiers is neces- 
sary if we are to acquire a better understanding of the economic problems 
confronting the Confederacy. Many questions must be answered. How 
much money was actually available for this purpose, and how many people 
were receiving aid? How much goods was distributed? What local taxes were 
levied to supply funds, and how successful were county agents and officials 
in collecting them? How many persons were diverted from other duties in 
order to meet the problems of collection and distribution? 

In this article an attempt has been made to describe briefly the various 
methods instituted in Virginia for the collection and distribution of goods 
and money for indigent families of soldiers. It is not a complete study for it 
does not deal with local efforts to solve the problem. The scope and adminis- 
tration of the system instituted by the General Assembly has been examined, 
and an effort has been made to note similarities and differences between Vir- 
ginia’s system and those established elsewhere. 

The system of relief which was erected by the legislatures of many states 
became quite extensive and often complicated, however, in Virginia there 
was actually very little legislation and the system of relief was distinguished 
by its simplicity. Most of the reliance was placed upon local resources. Very 
early in the war the Virginia Convention turned the entire matter of relief 
for soldiers’ families over to the county courts and to the incorporated towns 
and cities. An ordinance was adopted which legalized any action these 
various local governments had already taken to relieve these people and 
which might be taken in the future.* 

Subsequent legislation adopted during the sessions of the legislature was 
usually directed along the line of extending the area in which the local 
agencies could work to aid these people. In 1862 the General Assembly 
adopted a new law giving the county courts and councils or boards of trustees 
of cities and towns authority to make allowances for one year for the support 


ted by the Convention of Virginia, at the Adjourned Session in June and 


SOrdinances Adop 
July, 1861 (Richmond, 1861), Ordinance 53, p. 50. 
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of indigent soldiers who had been disabled in service, and the widows and 


minor children of men who had died in service. 

In 1863 the power of the county courts and councils was further aug- 
mented by a law giving them the power to borrow sums not to exceed 
$10,000 for each one thousand white inhabitants at a maximum rate of six 
percent. This money was to be used to care for the needy. It was not 
designed, however, exclusively to aid the dependent families of soldiers but 
was for all persons in need.’ 

The most comprehensive act for local relief was adopted a few days later. 
No longer was it possible to entrust this important matter entirely to the 
discretion of local courts, but a positive system had to be erected in order 
to make certain that each person received his share. The new act first 
defined those who were eligible for aid: soldiers or sailors who had been dis- 
abled, widows and minor children of soldiers and sailors who had died in 
service, and the indigent families of men then in service. 

The county and corporation courts were to order the sheriff or the sergeant 
of each county and city, as the case might be, to make a list of the eligible 
persons in their respective areas and to forward it to the local clerk’s office. 
The courts were then, at their discretion, to make allowances of either money 
or provisions to the persons on the list. Aid was also to be extended to those 
families who were forced into the county as a result of enemy action. 

The courts were to appoint an agent who was to have the power to pur- 
chase a supply of all necessary articles, or if this was not possible he was to 
have the power to impress the goods needed. The prices paid for goods thus 
impressed was to be in line with the prices allowed for goods impressed for 
the use of the Confederate government. Anyone not satisfied with the price 
received was to have a right to appeal to the court for reconsideration. How- 
ever, the agent was given the power to impress the goods immediately re- 
gardless of any appeal the holder might make. 

The law was also quite careful to stipulate that impressment should be 
made only when the goods belonged to a “speculator.” A speculator was de- 
fined as a person who purchased necessaries of life for profit or resale or who 
purchased or held goods when it was not needed by his family for consump- 
tion during the ensuing twelve months. This was not, however, to apply to 
farmers or licensed merchants.* 


6Acts of the General Assembly of the State of Virginia, Passed in 1861-2 (Richmond, 1862), 
36, p- 59. 

Acts of the General Assembly of the State of Virginia, Passed at a Called Session, 1863 . . . 
(Richmond, 1863), Chapter 30, pp. 20-21. 

8Acts of the General Assembly . . . Called Session, 1863, Chapter 31, pp. 21-23. 
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It was not until 1864 that the General Assembly was forced to make an 
actual appropriation for the care of the needy. On February 20 an act was 
passed appropriating one million dollars for the care of the families of sol- 
diers and sailors who resided in counties controlled by the Federal army. 


The auditor, second auditor, and secretary of the commonwealth were 
appointed to act as a special committee to apportion the money among the 
counties and to appoint agents in each of them to expend the funds thus 
appropriated. The benefits of this act were also to be applied to families 
residing on “neutral” ground or in such relation thereto that, in the opinion 
of the commissioners, the county court could not afford them relief under 
the existing laws. The local agents were to make the distribution in state 
bank notes, because Confederate notes were naturally not acceptable in those 
areas.’ At the same time the legislature made it clear in another act that each 
county was to continue taking care of refugee families of soldiers fleeing 
their own homes because of the presence of the enemy.” 

On March 9 another law was passed which provided for the purchase and 
sale to the people of raw cotton, cotton yarns and cloth, and cotton cards. 
Half a million dollars were appropriated for the purchase of such items, and 
they were to be sold at cost to those in need. These supplies were to be 
available to all; not only to soldiers’ families." 

These two laws did not in any way alter the existing system of relief in 
Virginia. The main reliance was still to be made on the system of county aid. 
The first law recognized the existence of certain circumstances brought on by 
the war where the regular system of county relief could no longer be applied. 
The second measure was a clear recognition of the fact that there was a 
growing scarcity of goods by 1864 and some state help would be needed if 
supplies were to be made available for all. 

There was one other item of prime necessity — salt, and the legislature 
passed several laws during the war to provide for its manufacture, distribu- 
tion, and sale among those in need. As early as May 1862, the county courts 
were authorized to purchase such quantities of salt as deemed necessary for 
their people. This was to be paid for by county levies or loans, and it was to 
be distributed among the people at cost.” A few months later $500,000 was 


9Acts of the General Assembly of the State of Virginia, Passed at Senien of 1863-4... 
(Richmond, 1864), Chapter 15, pp. 24-25. The law provided that $500,000 of six-percent bonds 
could be issued, which were to be exchanged for an equal amount of notes of the banks of the 
state. 

WActs of the General Assembly . . . 1863-4, Chapter 51, p. 48. 

11 Acts of the General Assembly . . . 1863-4, Chapter 28, pp. 33-35. 

12Acts of the General Assembly of the State of Virginia, Passed at Extra Session, 1862 . . . 
(Richmond, 1862), Chapter 16, p. 13. 
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appropriated to be used by the governor to produce salt for distribution 
among the poor. In March 1863 the office of superintendent of the salt 
works was created, and he was empowered to make, impress, and distribute 
salt among the counties of the state, which was to be sold at cost to the 
people." 

Of all the southern states Virginia was unique in that it continued to re- 
gard this problem as entirely within the province of local agencies and re- 
sources. Local officials were entrusted with the duty of raising (even by 
impressment) and distributing food and money among the needy families 
of soldiers. The state eventually extended belated assistance, but then the 
amount was small when compared with what other states provided, and 
those eligible to receive it were few in number. 


13Acts of the General Assembly of the State of Virginia, Passed at Called Session, 1862 . . . 
(Richmond, 1862), Chapter 1, pp. 3-5; Acts of the General Assembly of the State of Virginia, 
Passed at Adjourned Session, 1863 . . . (Richmond, 1863), Chapter 17, pp. 52-55, Chapter 18, 
55-56; Acts . . . Called Session, 1863, Chapter 8, pp. 6-7, Chapter 9, p. 7; Acts . . . Session, 
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THE JEWISH COLONY AT WATERVIEW 
by Louts Ginsserc* 


Prans for the establishment of Jewish agricultural colonies in Virginia have 
a long history. A proposal to settle such a colony is found as early as 1732 in 
the records of London’s Bevis Marks Synagogue. However, this settlement 
was never established." 

In 1819 Moses Elias Levy advanced a plan for the establishment of a 
boarding school and agricultural colony for the training of Jewish youth to 
Moses Myers of Norfolk. Due to straightened circumstances of the Myers 
family and other sponsors, the plan failed. 

Interesting also is the proposal by Simon Bermann in 1859 for the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish Agricultural Society in Virginia. This was probably 
the same individual who was an active proponent of the earlier New York 
State agricultural settlements.’ In a letter to the editor of The Occident, Ber- 
mann writes in part, “I have heard that forty or fifty thousand acres of land 
in Virginia can be obtained at a moderate price and under favorable circum- 
stances. The climate is very healthy, and the soil is represented as fruitful, 
well adapted for raising sheep and cattle, suitable for the culture of tobacco, 
the vine and orchard; and this would be a field where we could follow in the 
footsteps of our ancestors.”* This letter was inspired by the famous Mortara 
case, which in 1858 caused much distress and alarm in Jewish communities 
throughout the world. It revolved around the secret baptizing of Edgar 
Mortara, in Bologna, Italy, by his pious Catholic nurse, who thought thereby 
to save the child’s life during an illness. Subsequently, the Church authori- 
ties forcibly took the child away from its parents and ordered him brought 
up as a Christian. Protests were made all over the civilized world. But Pope 
Pius IX rejected all protests and justified the action by an appeal to canon 
law which claimed that the effect of the baptism could not be erased.* 


* Mr. Ginsberg is the author of History of the Jews of Petersburg (Petersburg, 1954). This 
article is based on research done in connection with the preparation of a monograph on the sub- 
ject, “Early Jews of Virginia, 1658-1900.” It is an expanded version of the paper read at the 
fifty-fourth annual meeting of the American Jewish Historical Society. 

1American Jewish Archives, V, 128; Jacob Rader Marcus, Early American Jewry (Philadelphia, 
1953), Il, 167. 

2Rabbi Malcolm H. Stern, “Some Notes on the Jews of Norfolk, Virginia,” unpublished 
manuscript at the American Jewish Archives, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

3Hyman B. Grinstein, The Rise of the Jewish Community of New York, 1654-1860 (Phila- 
delphia, 1947), pp. 123, 126. 

4The Occident, XVII, September 1, 1859, No. 23. (I am indebted to Morris U. Schappes of 
New York, for this reference.) 

5Solomon Grayzel, A History of the Jews (Philadelphia, 1952), pp. 635, 636. 
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It is the effect of this case which Bermann had in mind when he wrote 
further in his letter: “A Jewish colonization society ought to be formed; for 
only in this manner can we secure our prosperity and succeed to occupy the 
position fitting our character, and secure due respect to our word, in this 
country and abroad. Shall we bear the contumely of Switzerland, while we 
enrich it with our gold? would it not be better to have a colony of our own, 
and invite over fifteen or twenty good Swiss watchmakers, assist every one 
to obtain a home among us, and erect a new Geneva in America? Do we lack 
materials for this purpose, or for Jewish enterprise? — Shall we wait till the 
Pope and the Jesuit emperor, in accordance with their concordats, rob our 
brothers of their last penny, when they will be compelled to come over to us 
poor and distressed? Let us erect a colony and prepare a home for them, or at 
least show them that they will be able to find such; and it is then quite 
natural that they will come over with sound limbs and their wealth, and thus 
give us more importance by uniting themselves with us.” 

However, the only actual, recorded settlement of Jews in an agricultural 
colony in Virginia was at Waterview, Middlesex County, in 1882 or 1883. 
The establishment of a number of Russian or Polish immigrants and their 
families on the land was the result of individual as well as Jewish community 
interest and sponsorship. 

Although state officials were making strong appeals for settlement of 
European immigrants on farmland in Virginia between 1868 and 1910, it 
is unlikely that this Jewish colony was founded as the direct result of these 
appeals. Except for some few notable examples Ci.e., the Norwegian 
colony at Norge in James City County, and the Bohemian colony in Prince 
George County ), their attempts produced no great increase in the number of 
new settlers or settlements being established in Virginia. One writer states 
that at no time between 1870 and 1910 did the proportion of foreign-born 
persons in Virginia rise above two percent.® 

As early as 1876 Joseph Friedenwald and David Weisenfeld of Baltimore 
owned farmland at Waterview.’ Whether this farm known as “Buckingham,” 
consisting of 286 acres located on the Rappahannock River, was purchased 
for personal use or as an agricultural colony is not revealed in the records. 
Six years later, 414 acres adjacent to “Buckingham” was purchased by Joseph 


6William H. Gaines, Jr., “New Blood for the Old Dominion: Virginia’s Search for Land 
Seekers, 1866-1910,” Virginia Cavalcade, Il, Summer 1952, p. 42. Also Rowland T. Berthoff, 
“Southern Attitudes Toward Immigration, 1865-1914,” The Journal of Southern History, XVII, 
328-360; Bert James Loewenberg, “Efforts of the South to rage Immigration, 1865-1900,” 
The South Atlantic Quarterly, II, 363-385. 

7Middlesex County, Virginia, Deed Book No. 26, p. 86. 
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Friedenwald for $750.* In August 1882 he also purchased “Inglewood” farm 


for $2,236.50 on which were settled a number of Jewish immigrant families 
who came from Baltimore.’ 

“Inglewood” farm appears from the records to have been ideally suited for 
the establishment of a farm colony. Consisting of 485 acres of timber and 
grazing land, the farm was equipped with two dwellings, a work shop and 
a mill house." It was probably sometime between the purchase of the farm 
in 1882 and its sale in 1889 that the Jewish immigrants settled there. George 
M. Parker, an old resident of Waterview, in describing the settlement, stated 
that Joseph Friedenwald settled “ten or fifteen” families of “Pole Jews” on 
the farm in the early 1880's. These families lived in one or two room frame 
cottages built in a row. Each family owned a horse and a cow given to them 
by Mr. Friedenwald. 

Mr. Parker asserted that Friedenwald bought “Inglewood” during the 
depression at “about $3.00 per acre.” He declared that the Jews who settled 
on the land came from Baltimore by steamer and were poor Jews who knew 
nothing about farming. After five or six years, some of these Jewish settlers 
became ill or died, and the rest returned to Baltimore. According to Mr. 
Parker’s account, none of the settlers was buried on the land at Waterview." 

Mr. Parker also affirmed that it was Friedenwald’s belief that the immi- 
grants could better provide for their families and become self-supporting on 
the farm rather than in the city where wages were low and jobs scarce. 4 

He attributed the failure of the colony to the fact that the immigrants 
were not accustomed to farm life, the weather, or the mode of living at Water- 
view. The frame cottages in which the settlers lived eventually deteriorated 
and were torn down. The land was later divided into lots and sold by the 
Friedenwald family.” 

Joseph Friedenwald and his wife Rosina sold “Inglewood” in 1889 for 
$9,262.80 but repossessed it in 1895." The Friedenwald family continued 
to buy and sell land in Middlesex County until 1914." 

Notable is the financial and moral aid given to the Waterview Colony by 
Jewish benevolent societies such as the B’nai B'rith and the Russian Aid 
Committee of Baltimore. Reports of the officers and standing committees of 


8Middlesex County, Deed Book No. 28, p. 114. 

%Middlesex County, Deed Book No. 30, p. 185. 

Middlesex County, Deed Book No. 32, p. 111. 

Statement of George M. Parker, Waterview, Virginia, to Louis Ginsberg, July 19, 1955. 
12[bid. 

13Middlesex County, Deed Book No, 32, p. 111. 

M4Middlesex County, Deed Book No. 33, p. 249; Deed Book No. 35, p- 94; Deed Book No. 39, 
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District Grand Lodge No. 5, I.0.B.B. for 1883 note that three lodges of the 
District contributed $101.00 which was “turned over to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Russian Aid Committee at Baltimore, with directions to apply 
it towards the purchase of agricultural implements, seeds and stock for the 
benefit of the colony located in Middlesex County, Va.”"* President David 
H. Stern of Charlottesville was aided in the work by Max Affelder, a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee. 

In a letter dated Baltimore, October 26, 1882, and addressed to S. B. 
Wolfe, Grand Secretary 1.0.B.B., Affelder thanks the lodges for their aid 
and offers “assurance that their kind gifts will be properly used for purchas- 
ing implements and other necessary outfits for the Russian Refugees about to 
be colonized in Middlesex County, Va. These people will have to be cared 
for for some time yet, as they cannot earn anything before they make a crop, 
sometime next spring.” 

Planning and organization of the Middlesex colony occurred during a 
period of economic stress. The earlier proposals also appeared in times of 
social and economic upset. It is evident that during such periods, the idea of 
a Jewish farm colony was advanced in the hope of bettering the economic and 
social position of the Jews. It is questionable whether this colony was direct- 
ly related to the efforts of Virginia to attract new European immigrants to 
settle in the state. However, it is evident that private individuals as well as 
communal organizations sought to help the new settlers to become estab- 
lished on the land. 

There is no evidence of such proposals during prosperous times and no 
evidence of a successful farm colony of Jews in Virginia down to the 
twentieth century. It also appears that adverse economic conditions was one 
of the important factors which may explain the failure of the Waterview 
Jewish colony. 


15Proceedings of the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of District Grand Lodge No. 5, 1.0.B.B. 
Held at Wilmington, N. C., February 6, 1883. (Baltimore, 1883), section on reports of officers 
and standing committees, p. 17. 

16]bid., p. 17. 
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THE BICKLEYS OF VIRGINIA 


by Groria Janopa* 


Tue Bickley family has provided Virginia with at least one man of national 
significance: George W. L. Bickley, founder of the Knights of the Golden 
Circle, a political organization committed to the conquest of Mexico and the 
Caribbean in the decade preceding the Civil War. The objective was as 
flamboyant as the career of its head and “General.” It has also been sug- 
gested that John Beckley, the first Librarian of Congress and an outspoken 
Jefferson partisan, was a member of the Bickley family of Virginia; the claim 
will be examined in this article. The interest of the Bickley chronicle, 
however, lies not only in these two men. As a family history it provides 
glimpses of middle-class life in England and America over a continuous 
period of almost five hundred years. Briefly, the Bickleys held a minor title; 
most were citizens in professions and trades, taking advantage of historical 
events and social shifts in order to better themselves within the framework of 
that class. As Englishmen and Virginians, they typify families of their social 
level who were concerned in the expansion and development of two countries. 

The Bickleys originated in the small village of Bickley, about seven miles 
from Plymouth in Devonshire. Their name appears variously as Bickley, 
Beckley, and Bickleigh; they themselves spell it somewhat capriciously. In 
the Domesday Book “Bichlei,” Devonshire, is listed as a holding of Matilda, 
wife of William the Conqueror.' In 1258 a Sir William de Bickleigh was 
Knight of the Shire for Devon by the return of October 6; he was born 
within ten years of 1215, and died within ten years of 1280." In 1278 Amicia 
de Redvers, Countess of Devon, founded a Cistercian Abbey and endowed 
it with the revenues of “the hamlet of Bykeley,” where it was situated.’ The 
Domesday Book also lists a hamlet of Bichlei in Hampshire—the modern 
Beckley, in Christchurch parish.* In 1216 Baldwin de Redvers, sixth Earl of 


*Mrs. Jahoda has taught at both the University of Wisconsin and Fairleigh Dickinson 


1Charles Worthy, Devonshire Parishes (Exeter, 1887), pp. 1 ff. 


2R. Waterfield, ed., Reports and Transactions of the Devonshire Association for the Ad- 
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3Worthy, Devonshire Parishes, pp. 1 ff. 
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Devon, held Christchurch manor.> Both in Devonshire and Hampshire, 
therefore, and at about the same time, the de Redvers, Earls of Devon, 
owned lands bearing the Bickley name. It is possible that the Bickleys began 
as minor gentry of Saxon stock serving Norman overlords. The earliest 
Bickley in the unbroken succession emerges from Hampshire; the Devon- 
shire link is evident but elusive. 

Thomas Bickley, whose dates and occupation are unknown, was a citizen 
of Portsmouth, Hampshire. His son was born in 1503; it is reasonable to 
conclude that he was born some time around 1480. He married Anne, 
daughter of John Deporte of Portsmouth, and had at least two sons.° Henry 
Bickley, the eldest, was a man of means. Born in 1503 under Henry VII, 
he saw an opportunity under Henry VIII to advance his family’s status. 
When the King dissolved the monasteries of England, Henry Bickley 
bought his way into landed proprietorship. East of Portsmouth, across the 
Sussex border, there had been a monastic college at Chidham. After the 
Dissolution the Bishop of Exeter had sold the Chidham manor to one 
Thomas Fisher, who within the year sold out to Henry Bickley. Bickley also 
bought the adjacent manor of Thorney from Fisher and separated it into 
two parts, Thorney Bickley and Thorney Aglands. At the Thorney manors 
he established his brother Thomas, and he himself settled at Chidham as 
the possessor of over two thousand acres of plough-land, foreshore, and tidal 
water.’ By 1562 Henry Bickley had entered his pedigree in the Visitation of 
Sussex.* One son continued the Chidham line and became the ancestor of 
the present Bickley family of Philadelphia.* Bickleys stayed at the Thorney 
manors until 1720, when the last Bickley of Thorney died; these manors 
are today in the possession of the Padwick family. Chidham manor has 
also survived; the Bickleys sold it in 1707, and after passage through several 
ownerships it has become the property of Lord Iveagh.”” 

Henry Bickley’s wealth cannot have been great. In 1546 he had ap- 
prenticed a son to a London linendraper; this is the first evidence of Bickley 
entry into the trade with which the family was later concerned." In the six- 


5Victoria History of the County of Hampshire (Westminster, n.d.), II, 283. 

6Bruce Bannerman, ed., The Visitations of the County of Sussex, Harleian Society Publica- 
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N. Y., 1942), 2 
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11Percival Boyd, ed., Roll of the Drapers’ Company of I don (Croydon, 1934), p. 18. 
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teenth century it was still possible for younger sons of landholders to enter 
professions and trades without incurring social stigma. Henry Bickley’s first 
wife, Ellinor Sonnfford, did not come from the landholding class; his second 
wife, Sibell, daughter of John Morley of Pagham, Sussex, did." Bickley’s 
second marriage seems to reflect his rise. 

One of the younger sons of Henry and Ellinor Sonnfford Bickley was 
Francis, the ancestor of the Bickleys of Virginia. He migrated before 1573 to 
the village of Lolworth, Cambridgeshire; his occupation is unknown, but he 
never held a manor or published a pedigree."* He was married in Lolworth 
Church to Amy Mayres of Huntingdonshire on December 13, 1573.'* His 
wife has been erroneously listed as the daughter of the Mayor of Hunting- 
don,” but there is no evidence that her family held any municipal offices or 
any land of consequence; the mistake is clearly based on spelling. The eldest 
son of Francis and Amy Mayres Bickley became a clergyman; most of their 
children married obscurely. The seventeenth-century Bickley family of 
Bilston, Staffordshire, were probable descendants of the couple, as was 
Benjamin Bickley, Sheriff of Bristol in the early nineteenth century, whose 
son Francis went out to Trinidad and maintained a plantation and trading 
business there until the emancipation of Britain’s West Indian slaves." One 
daughter of Francis Bickley I and his wife Amy, Elizabeth, married Sir 
Rowland Rugely of Kent as his second wife, an evidence of respectable 
dowry and parental social ambitions. Francis Bickley II, the third son, went 
to London and advanced the fortunes of this branch of the family still 
further.” 

Francis Bickley II was born in 1580, in the twenty-second year of Eliza- 
beth I’s reign."* He came into a world in which the bourgeoisie were growing 
more important. The time was ripe for social and professional conquests by 
merchants; it was especially favorable for linendrapers. The cloth industry 
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of England was expanding, and the Drapers’ Company of London held a 
virtual monopoly on the conduct of the textile trade. Bickley’s mercantile 
history as outlined in the records of the Drapers’ Company is a steady ascent. 
In January 1608 when he was twenty-eight, he was apprenticed to Henry 
Gay, draper, of Watling Street. By 1611 he was taking apprentices of his 
own; he had twelve of them in twenty-seven years."® In 1611, too, he was 
one of four members of the Drapers’ Company who refused to pay an assess- 
ment for the Plantation of Ulster, James I’s expensive colonial experiment 
in Ireland.” Whether Bickley’s motive for refusing was thrift or principle 
is doubtful. He remained, at any rate, in good standing in the Company; by 
1614 he was a Member of the Livery, in 1631 he became Fourth Warden, 
_ and by 1646 he was Master.” 

His shop was in Budge Row, in London’s Cordwainer Ward.” Drapers, 
mercers, and lambskin fur dealers had several establishments in the same 
street. Bickley lived as well as traded there, and something of his private life 
may be seen in the registers of the parish church of St. Antholin Budge Row, 
which he attended. In 1615 when he was thirty-five, he married Mary, 
daughter of Richard Parsons, a London merchant. Three daughters were 
born in rapid succession. A son, Francis Bickley III, came in 1622. More 
children followed; two were buried in the plague year of 1626. Since other 
Bickleys besides Francis II and his wife attended St. Antholin’s the records 
are sometimes confusing; a John Bickley, for example, married twice and 
named one son Francis.” Possibly this is the Francis Bickley who appeared 
briefly in Virginia in 1656. The Budge Row registers are a succession of 
christenings, marriages, and deaths which reflect the general precariousness 
of human life in the seventeenth century and the particular economic status 
of the Bickleys. Bickley servants appear occasionally in the lists, and so do 
the marriages of Francis Bickley II’s children: that of Mary to Thomas Hoo, 
heir general of the lords of Hastings and Hoo in Hertfordshire; that of Anne 
to Richard Edisbury, linendraper. Bickley’s wife died on December 7, 1635; 
by 1650 all his sons except Francis III had followed her.” 
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Bickley entered his pedigree in the Visitation of London in 1634,” and by 
the early 1640's he had bought a house in Dalston, Middlesex, at the edge of 
Hackney Marsh.”’ Here he lived, as a widower, with his son Francis III, who 
unlike the other sons had never been apprenticed as a linendraper. Instead 
Francis III matriculated at University College, Oxford, in 1636, and was 
admitted to Gray’s Inn in 1640; by 1644 he had married Mary, daughter of 
John Mann of Norwich, which was a center of the cloth trade.” Mann was 
successively Alderman, Sheriff, and Lord Mayor of the city, and eventually 
he became Sheriff of Norfolk.” Francis and Mary Mann Bickley apprenticed 
at least one son, Francis Bickley IV, to the Drapers’ Company, but by this 
time only the elder Bickley, Francis II, seems to have been an active draper.” 
Having acquired money, the Bickleys were evidently seeking educational 
and social prestige. In 1660 Francis IV matriculated at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, having migrated there from Clare College, Cambridge, to which he 
had been admitted in 1656 at the age of twelve.™ 

The elder Bickley was a Royalist, as his later financial support of Charles 
II shows, but his Royalism was discreet. Cromwell never imprisoned him as 
he did Royalist merchants such as the linendraper Jacob Garrard, into whose 
family the Bickleys subsequently married. Bickley bided his time. In 1657 
he saw an opportunity, much as Henry Bickley had seen one in Sussex over 
a hundred years before. He bought a Norfolk estate from a family which 
was finding it difficult to pay Cromwell’s taxes. The manor of Attleborough 
had once belonged to feudal knights and to Tudor earls. Its passage into the 
hands of a draper reveals much of the social change given new impetus by 
England's Civil War. As a Royalist, Bickley must have at first debated the 
choice of Cromwellian Norfolk for his country seat. 

The site of Attleborough Hall dates back to the time of the Conqueror. 
Early holders had been the Mortimers, a family of medieval knights. The 
Ratcliffe Earls of Sussex had purchased it at the time of the Dissolution, and 
had paved its larder house floor with Mortimer tombstones from Attleborough 
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Church in an extravagant gesture defiant of local tradition.” The last of the 
Ratcliffes signed the deed of transfer to Francis Bickley, who committed no 
depredations but did proceed at once to remodel the timber and rubble 
mansion house. He had its exterior covered with red brick; he installed glass 
windows; he filled the moat, sixty feet wide and twenty feet deep, which 
surrounded it; he erected carved panels on its inside walls. Apparently, in 
the words of a Norfolk historian, he was “looking for an outlet for his 
money.” It was doubtless satisfying to be able to improve the domestic 
arrangements of earls. 

At the time of the Restoration, three years after he had purchased Attle- 
borough Hall, Francis Bickley II was eighty years old; and he moved another 
rung up the social ladder. He gave Charles II an unspecified sum of money, 
for which he was rewarded by a baronetcy at Whitehall Palace on Septem- 
ber 13, 1661.% The Bickleys of Attleborough then began to marry minor 
nobility whose titles were new like their own. Bickley’s grandson Francis IV 
in 1663 wed Deborah, daughter of Sir Cornelius Vermuyden, the Dutch 
engineer employed by the Earl of Bedford to drain the fens of East Anglia.* 
Deborah Vermuyden Bickley’s tombstone at Attleborough Church -- she 
died six years after her marriage — indicates the Bickley regard for genealogy: 


Beneath this marble, in the hope of blessed resurrection, are buried the bones of 
Deborah Bickley, daughter of Sir Cornelius Vermuyden, wife of Francis Bickley the 
Younger, grandson of Sir Francis Bickley, Baronet, by his eldest son Francis. She 
filled the house of her husband with three children. Dying of childbed fever she 
returned her pious soul to God peacefully March 6, 1669.% 


A glance at the professions of younger sons and sons-in-law in Francis IV's 
generation shows that the Bickleys were, in spite of their title, still leading a 
life that was largely middle-class. Thomas, brother of Francis IV, was a 
London mercer who dealt in brocades and embroidered cloths. John was a 
student at Cambridge when he died. Two other brothers were lieutenants in 
the army. One daughter married a London apothecary, and two others 
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married Norfolk clergymen. Two of Francis IV’s aunts were married to 
“citizens of London.”*”” 

The first Sir Francis Bickley attained the age of eighty-nine — an extraordi- 
nary feat in his era — and his tombstone reveals something of his personality: 


Sir Francis Bickley, Baronet, almost ninety years of age, of one son and three daughters 
now living and of thirty grandchildren and great-grandchildren the father, granc- 
father, and great-grandfather. When he foresaw the approach of death, he had this 
burial vault dug while he was still alive. In it his surviving son, Sir Francis Bickley, 
Baronet, placed his remains, by his father’s orders, in pious hope of resurrection. He 
died on the 11th day of August 1670.% 


The second baronet, Francis III, survived his father by eleven years, dying 
in 1681. The third baronet, Francis IV, the widower of Deborah Vermuy- 
den, enjoyed the Attleborough property for an even shorter time. He had 
remarried; his second wife was Mary, daughter of Sir Humphrey Winch, 
Baronet, of Hawnes, Bedfordshire and Braunston, Lincolnshire.“ Winch 
appears in the diaries of Pepys and Evelyn as a Commissioner of the Ad- 
miralty and of Trade and Plantations and as a Member of Parliament.” 
Mary Winch Bickley, who numbered among her ancestors a Speaker of the 
House of Commons, Richard Onslow, and the witch-hanging Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, Sir Humphrey Winch, bore three sons of 
whom the youngest was Joseph, later of Virginia." She died in 1685 and 
was buried by a Bickley cousin who had been installed as Rector of Attle- 
borough after he had served as a chaplain to Lord Berkeley.” Her husband 
remarried almost immediately, and from a sociological standpoint his third 
marriage is interesting. It was to a Mrs. Davy, erroneously listed by Burke 
and Cokayne as Mrs. Poynter, her name after Bickley’s death. She was born 
Rebecca Warne of New Buckenham, Norfolk; the dead Mr. Davy is not 
listed on her tombstone as a “Gentleman.” According to a note made in 1692 
in LeNeve's manuscript Baronetage under the heading of Sir Francis Bickley, 
third baronet, “my lady works plain work for her living.” LeNeve may have 
been referring to the younger Lady Bickley of 1692; but this is unlikely, 


since she held two manors in her own right and was heiress to a third. As 
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Mrs. Davy had no social position, so her husband Francis Bickley IV had, 
by the time of his marriage to her, no money.** Somehow he had managed 
to dissipate the fortune his grandfather had laboriously gathered. He was 
not married long to Rebecca Davy; he died in 1687, two years after his 
second wife Mary Winch. His widow remarried; her last husband was 
Nicholas Poynter, “Gentleman,” and she died in 1694.“ Francis IV's chil- 
dren by Mary Winch are not mentioned in the will of Sir Humphrey Winch, 
who survived him. At about this time, when the Bickleys were plagued by 
deaths and ebbing resources, Charles Bickley, a brother of Francis IV and 
a lieutenant in the Duke of Norfolk’s Ulster Regiment, returned on leave to 
Attleborough. He was followed by a grudge-bearing Irishman named Hick- 
ford, who killed him one night at New Buckenham and was sentenced to 
hanging at the Norwich Assizes.* 

Francis Bickley V, the fourth baronet, whose mother had been Deborah 
Vermuyden, succeeded his father. In 1692 he married Alathea, grand- 
daughter of Sir Jacob Garrard, Baronet, of Langford Hall, Norfolk, a former 
linendraper who, like Francis Bickley II, had acquired a title and turned 
country gentleman. Alathea Garrard brought the Bickleys the manors of 
Ickburgh in Norfolk and of Bretts at Westham, near London, as a part of her 
dowry.* In 1711 her husband sold Bretts.”’ The children of Sir Francis and 
Alathea Garrard Bickley all died in infancy; husband and wife continued to 
live at Attleborough Hall until in 1733 they sold this manor too.* Today it is 
in the possession of a firm of auctioneers. The Bickleys went to live with the 
Garrards at Langford, and when Sir Francis died, a widower, in 1746, he 
left a will which is evidence of the state of his finances: “All estate real and 
personal to my friend Henry Cocksedge of Thetford, Norfolk, Gentleman, in 
fee in consideration of the favours, friendships and services by him done and 
performed for me.” There is no mention of the surviving half brothers 
Humphrey, John, and Joseph.” 

The Reverend Sir Humphrey Bickley, Rector of Attleborough and a 
graduate of Magdalene College, Cambridge, son of Francis Bickley [V and 
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Mary Winch Bickley, who became the fifth baronet in 1746, died unmarried 
in 1752, “beloved of his parishioners and deserved to be so, for he loved 
them and was kind to them . . . a benevolent charitable man.”” John Bickley, 
his brother, a captain in the Duke of Norfolk's Ulster Regiment, had pre- 
deceased him in 1739, also unmarried.’ Joseph Bickley, the third son of 
Mary Winch Bickley, had gone to Virginia. In 1752 a Samuel Bickley, son 
of the Reverend Samuel Bickley of Oftham, Kent, “assumed” the baronetcy. 
His father’s lineage is not known.” In Kimber’s Baronetage of 1771 he is 
called “the present baronet and a bachelor.” From 1759 to 1764 he was Vicar 
of Bapchild, Kent, where he “dishonoured a respectable family by crimes 
which involved him in distress and infamy” and for which he “suffered a 
disgraceful punishment at Lincoln.” The nature of the crimes is not speci- 
fied.* In the Gentleman's Magazine of September 1773 the following note 
appears: 

Deaths. At the King’s Head, Endfield, the Rev. Samuel Bickley, who came thither 
the Saturday before, in great distress. In his pockets were found three manuscript 
sermons, and a petition to the Archbishop of Canterbury dated February 18, 1773. 
The prayer of the petitioner is as follows: “Your petitioner, therefore, most humbly 
prays that, if an audience from your Grace should be deemed too great a favour, that 
you will, at the least, grant him some relief, tho’ it be only a temporary one, in his 
deplorable necessity and distress; and let your Grace's charity cover the multitude of 
his sins. There never yet was any one in England doomed to starve; but I am nearly, 
if not altogether, so; denied to exercise the sacred function wherein I was educated; 
driven from the doors of the rich laymen to the clergy for relief; by the clergy denied; 
so that I may justly take up the speech of the Gospel Prodigal and say, ‘How many 
hired servants of my father have bread enough and to spare, while I perish with 
hunger!” 


Bickley was buried at parish expense in Enfield Churchyard, Middlesex.™ 
There is no record of him at Attleborough.* His death is an interesting 
social commentary on an age characterized as broad-minded. 


Joseph Bickley, the founder of the Virginia line, had come to the colonies 
some time before 1703. At that date he was living in the parish of Stratton 
Major, King and Queen County, and engaged to marry Sarah Shelton, 
widow of Richard Gissage of Aquinton Quarter, a holding of 320 acres on 
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Aquinton Creek near the Pamunkey River in King William County.® In 
1704 the couple were married and living at Aquinton, and in November 
1705 they sold it to one William Noyes.” In 1732 Bickley appears as an 
under-sheriff of Caroline County.* Ten years later in 1742 he presented a 
commission to be sheriff of Louisa County. He was also appointed to re- 
ceive and collect the dues of Fredericksville Parish, and he was Justice of the 
Louisa County Court.” By December 4, 1751, the date of his brother Sir 
Humphrey’s will, he had died intestate." Joseph Bickley’s history is a hesi- 
tant progress westward; undoubtedly he was trying to better his family’s 
fallen estate. He was a conscientious churchman and public official, one of 
Virginia’s many “Gentlemen.” In short, he lived and died a small planter in 
search of a prosperity which, for him, remained elusive. 

When Sir Humphrey died in 1752 the baronetcy was inherited by Joseph 
Bickley’s eldest son William, who either never knew about Samuel Bickley 
of Kent and his assumption of the title or never bothered about him. Sir 
William died in Louisa County, intestate, March 9, 1771." His successor 
was his son Joseph, who in 1820 removed to Winchester, Tennessee, and 
became a doctor. A son, Joseph Monroe Bickley, who lived in Belvedere, 
Tennessee, married and left issue, but there are no records of them in the 
Bickley family papers.* The United States Constitution had long since out- 
lawed titles of nobility. 

Sir William Bickley’s brother, another Joseph, also left issue; his children 
subsequently removed to lands in South Carolina and Georgia. Sir Wil- 
liam’s sister Frances Bickley married Colonel Thomas Tinsley of Hanover 
County; a brother, Francis Bickley VI, also settled on land in Hanover 
County and was alive in 1766. 

They were a generation of small farmers. It was John Bickley, born on 
December 7, 1713, who continued the westward progress of the Bickleys in 
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Virginia.® He was the third son of the original Joseph; his first wife, whom 
he married April 14, 1736, was Mary Hurt of Louisa County,” and his 
second was Susannah Harding, widow of Charles Ellis of Red Hill, Pedlar 
River, Amherst County. Ellis died May 4, 1759; on December 21, 1767, 
Susannah Ellis became Mrs. John Bickley. Bickley received her dowry, and 
a tract of the Ellis plantation and the mansion house in dower right: “143 
acres of land in Amherst County, on the south side and joining of Pedlar 
River.” John and Susannah Bickley lived at Red Hill for the rest of their 
lives.* Eventually the land descended to the Ellises. Bickley is listed in the 
Virginia Census of 1783 as “John Beckley,” owner of five slaves.® In his will 
he left house and furniture to his wife, and to his children £325.17.6 plus 
the slaves Isaac, Arthur, Silvey, Onie and Bartlett “together worth £170.” 
He died in 1793 and is buried at Red Hill.” 

John James Beckley, the first Librarian of Congress, has been connected 
by many authorities with the Bickleys of Virginia. His public career has 
been discussed elsewhere.” He was Clerk of the Senate of Virginia in 1777, 
Clerk of the House of Delegates in 1781, Clerk of the convention to ratify 
the federal constitution and Mayor of Richmond in 1788, Clerk of the 
United States House of Representatives from 1789 to 1799 and from 1801 to 
1807. From 1802 to 1807 he was Librarian of Congress; Jefferson appointed 
him to the office.” Beckley was an ardent Jeffersonian, an intimate of James 
Madison and James Monroe, and a pamphleteer and party watchdog whose 
hatred of Alexander Hamilton moved him to force the latter into confessing 
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his affair with Mrs. Reynolds.* Beckley’s son Alfred became a Confederate 
general and founded the city of Beckley on thirty acres of his land in what is 
now West Virginia; he left descendants there. Alfred Beckley’s order from 
General R. E. Lee to organize the 35th Virginia Regiment is in the Virginia 
Historical Society Library.” 

The attempt to link John James Beckley and his son Alfred with the Bick- 
leys of Virginia is understandable. Father and son would be a gratifying 
adornment to any genealogy. The confusion of the Bickley-Beckley surname 
in spelling and pronunciation seems moreover to increase the likelihood of 
such a link. One branch of the family pronounced the name Beckley regard- 
less of erractic spelling, while another adhered to Bickley also regardless of 
erratic spelling. John James Beckley signed himself Bickley at least once.” 
A careful scrutiny of the evidence is necessary. 

Beckley, who later dropped his middle name, has been called the “prob- 
able son” of Sir William Bickley of Louisa County,” and also a son of John 
Bickley or Beckley of Red Hill.” Beckley’s great-granddaughter believed him 
to have been a grandson of Sir William Bickley by the latter’s daughter 
Mary, who married her cousin John, son of Joseph Bickley, Jr.” There has 
been much speculation concerning Beckley’s shadowy early history. Hugh 
Blair Grigsby, in his History of the Virginia Federal Convention of 1788, 
endowed him with an education at Eton and a schoolboy friendship with the 
younger Fox.” The Eton College Register, however, does not list Beckley," 
and if he was born in 1757, as his obituary and the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
records state," Fox would have been eight years his senior. 
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What, indeed, was Beckley’s actual birth date? His son Alfred believed it 
to have been 1750; his great-granddaughter gave it as 1756;" but the 1757 
date seems more likely since it is contemporary and since he is stated to have 
been thirty-two in 1789." On March 25, 1748, a son John, Jr. was born in 
Louisa County to John Bickley or Beckley, later of Red Hill, and his first 
wife Mary Hurt.® Joseph Bickley, Jr., a son of the original Joseph, also had 
a son John, who as we have seen married his cousin Mary, daughter of Sir 
William Bickley; Joseph, Jr., died before May 1750." These two John Bick- 
leys, together with John James Beckley, comprise a total of three men of the 
same name in the same generation living in the same state; and therefore 
much of the confusion about Beckley’s antecedents is natural. If he was in 
fact born in 1757 he cannot have been the son of John Beckley and Mary 
Hurt; their son William was born on May 25 of that year.” Beckley cannot 
have been the son of Joseph Bickley, Jr., in any case; this John married his 
cousin Mary Bickley whereas John Beckley later married Maria Prince.” 
Such facts appear to remove Beckley entirely from the Bickley family of 
Virginia, and for the removal there is additional evidence. 

His obituary states that he was born in London and came to Virginia when 
nine years old under the protection of an uncle.” The following sentence 
appears in the will of his son Alfred: “I also desire the picture of my Grand- 
mother Mrs. Elizabeth Beckley, of London, Great Britain, to be given to my 
dear Grandson.” No Elizabeth Bickley or Beckley appears in the required 
generation in Virginia, or even in the old London Bickley parish of St. 
Antholin.” Beckley’s great-granddaughter also stated that he was born in 
London.® As of 1774, Beckley was living in Henrico County,* in which no 
members of the Bickley family of Virginia had settled. By October 1777 he 
was in Williamsburg as clerk of the Virginia Senate, and while there he 
became a member of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, at the College of William 
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and Mary.® Edmund Randolph inserted an advertisement in the Virginia 
Gazette for July 5, 1779: “During my absence from Virginia, John Beckley, 
Esq., of this city will receive all letters directed to me, and transact my law 
business in general.” At this time Beckley succeeded Randolph as clerk of 
the House of Delegates.* In 1782, after the capital had been moved to 
Richmond, Beckley appears in the Richmond census as the possessor of six 
slaves;” as of July 1788 he was chargeable with taxes on four slave titheables 
and was Mayor of Richmond, living apparently on a property which ran 
from Broad Street to Grace Street along 19th Street. In 1789 Edmund 
Randolph was writing: “For more than nine years he [Beckley] has practised 
the law with reputation . . . his good character being within my own knowl- 
edge.” There were no contemporary Bickleys of Virginia settled either 
in Williamsburg or in Richmond, nor were there any Bickleys quite so 
prosperous. 

John Beckley died April 8, 1807, and was buried in the Georgetown 
Cemetery, Washington. Jefferson did not, as one writer states, attend his 
funeral; for on April 7 Jefferson had left Washington for Monticello, where 
he arrived April 11. 

It was Charles Bickley, born in 1753," a younger son of John Bickley or 
Beckley of Red Hill, who founded the branch of the Bickley family which 
settled in Russell County. Just as the mountain region of Virginia he chose 
differs from the Tidewater, his life as a frontiersman differs from the lives of 
his Cavalier ancestors. Charles Bickley migrated to the Clinch River in 1770 
as a boy of seventeen; he was a member of the “Clinch settlement” where 
Daniel Boone stayed at intervals, and later he acquired a 264-acre tract of 
land on the river. Near it he established grist and saw mills; the present 
town of Castlewood formerly bore the name of Bickley Mills." Whereas his 
oldest brother Humphrey had been a member of the Louisa County militia, 
Charles Bickley was a Revolutionary private; under Colonel William Camp- 
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bell, he fought at King’s Mountain.’® His ancestors had been Anglicans; he 


became a Methodist."* He was a surveyor, and worked on the construction 
of the “Road to Kaintuck.” The bridge which spans the Clinch River at St. 
Paul between Russell and Wise counties bears his name.’ His life is, first, 
a story of struggle against Cherokee raids in the Clinch Valley, and, later, 
an uneventful story typical of Virginia's millers, the men who ran the small 
industries on which the pioneers were dependent. He witnessed at least 
one massacre, and the husband of his sister Mary Bickley Carter, who 
came west with him, was scalped before her eyes at Fort Blackmore.'® The 
journey from Attleborough Hall had been comparatively recent, but it had 
been long. After Charles Bickley’s death in 1839 his son John continued 
to run the Bickley Mills and added cabinet shops and carding machines."”’ 
Another son, Sebastian Hatler Bickley, acquired the 1793 Sainte Marie tract 
of the French Baron De Te Boeuf near the present city of St. Paul. On 
approximately a thousand acres of land which Bickley renamed Sugar Hill, 
he developed an extensive grain and cattle farm with slave labor and utilized 
groves of maples for sugarmaking."® Charles Bickley had held slaves in his 
time; the Russell County census of 1820 shows five in his possession, three 
in that of his son John, and eight in that of Mary Bickley Carter. Bickleys 
had begun to marry into southwest Virginia pioneer families of German and 
Scotch-Irish descent; there are particularly many interlocking alliances with 
the Dickensons and Loves.” All were farmers or townsmen holding minor 
offices, with the exception of an adventurer who had brought the Bickley 
name into circulation far beyond the Clinch Valley and Virginia before 
Charles Bickley had been dead for twenty years. 

George Washington Lafayette Bickley of Russell and Tazewell counties — 
he later called himself George William Lamb Bickley — was a grandnephew 
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of Charles, the original Bickley settler in the Southwest."° His grandfather 
was Joseph Bickley, Charles’ brother; his father was George Bickley, who 
married Martha A. Lamb of Sussex County and died in 1829. George 
Washington Lafayette Bickley was the only one of their children who sur- 
vived infancy." Ollinger Crenshaw has sketched his career in a comprehen- 
sive article;'” highlights may be given here. Bickley was born July 18, 
1823," and ran away from home in youth.'* On February 3, 1848, he was 
married to V. F. Belle of North Carolina, by whom he had an only son, 
Charles Simmons Bickley, born November 20, 1848;'" Bickley’s wherea- 
bouts at the time of his marriage are unknown. In the Russell County cen- 
sus of 1850 he appears as “G. W. L. Bickley (only one in family) 26 years 
old, male, Phrenologist, worth $400, native of Russell County Va.”"* His 
wife may have died June 3, 1850,""” but his son was certainly alive. Later 


in 1850 the phrenologist had turned physician; he was practicing medicine 
at Jeffersonville, now Tazewell. He claimed an M. D. from London Univer- 
sity, which has no record of him. Later he claimed attendance at West Point, 
but his name is likewise absent from the West Point lists. When his dreams 
of conquest in Mexico were at their height his followers claimed field service 
for him in the Crimean War; but during it he was a professor at the Eclectic 


Medical Institute of Cincinnati, Ohio. His statements about himself are, in 
Crenshaw’s words, impossible to believe unless corroborated. George Bick- 
ley was a prolific writer. He turned out several medical textbooks, a novel, 
Adalaska, or the Strange and Mysterious Cave of Genreva, and a history of 
Tazewell County which he completed in seven weeks and which mentions 
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wholly mythical tribes of Indians. He edited the Ohio Pennant of Ports- 
mouth in 1856 in hopes that it would become a “great conservative daily 
newspaper” to combat the influence of the New York Tribune, and later he 
took over a patent company’s magazine, The Scientific Artisan." He also 
edited The American Cavalier, “a military journal devoted to the extension 
of American Civilization.”"*® Between editorials and lectures on medical 
jurisprudence he found time to dabble in land speculation. A specimen of 
his literary style is worth quoting; referring to the site of a massacre, he says: 
“The fatal garden was instantly painted on the retina of the fond parent's 
eye to be quickly erased by the silent tears which overflowed their fountain 
and came trickling down his weather-beaten face.”” 

In the summer of 1854 Bickley had founded the Knights of the Golden 
Circle." The group, as members of a superior race, were supposed to invade 
Mexico where, Bickley stated, Bénito Juarez had not only agreed but had 
sought to support him. The K. G. C. were intended also to be a southern 
domestic police system, particularly after the Brown raid at Harper's Ferry. 
Bickley hoped ultimately, he said, to add twenty-five slave states to the 
Union by conquest in Central America and the Caribbean. His war cry was 
“Give me Mexico or give me death!” The great seal of the K. G. C. carried 
the motto: “General George Bickley, Mexico, and a United South,” in that 
order.'"* A would-be Knight was required to swear: 


All men are endowed by the Creator with certain rights — equal only so far as there 
is equality in the capacity for the appreciation, enjoyment and exercise of those rights 
— some of which are inalienable, while others may, by voluntary act or consent, be 
qualified, suspended or relinquished for the purpose of social governmental organiza- 
tions, or may be taken away from the individual by the supremacy of the law which 
he himself has ordained, in conjunction with his fellows, for their mutual protection 
and advancement toward perfect civilization.' 


To enroll in the K. G. C. it was necessary to send five dollars and a 
notarized testimony of good character to “General George Bickley.” Chances 
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of rise in the organization were excellent; it boasted four brigadier generals, 
sixteen colonels, sixteen lieutenant colonels, thirty-two majors, and a hun- 
dred and sixty captains. Its army was designed to contain four divisions of 
4,000 men each, All were to be headed by “King Bickley, Monarch of the 
K. G. C.,” of whom a newspaper said: “Without shadow of authority save 
that of his own will Bickley creates colonels, majors and captains in the most 
absolute and Napoleonic style . . . an arrant knave and unmitigated hum- 
bug.”"* Like Napoleon also, Bickley did not forget his family; at least one of 
ther was a major, and others were paying membership dues of twenty-five 
cents per year, which is below the quoted rate of one dollar per year for the 
lowest degree of membership. Bickley had meanwhile married again; his 
second wife was a Miss Kinney, whose brother later testified before the 
United States Judge Advocate General that Bickley had left her to go 
south.” Family tradition ascribes a total of three “very rich” wives to Bick- 
ley.” 

The Knights never invaded Mexico, although Bickley claimed to have 
concluded a treaty with Manuel Doblado, the Governor of Guanajuato. 
Bickley at first laid his failure at the door of mysterious “British intervention,” 
and later, when he had been accused of chicanery by a New Orleans “Castle” 
of Knights and when Kentucky had been lost to the Confederacy, he retired 
from active leadership in the order, which survived him and became an im- 
portant part of the Copperhead movement. During the war he was back at 
medicine as a surgeon in Bragg’s 29th North Carolina Regiment, having 
failed to get the Governor of Virginia's help in raising a “battalion of light 
dragoons.”"”’ In July 1863 he appeared in Confederate uniform at the Tulla- 
homa, Tennessee, headquarters of the Union General Rosecrans; he had 
been forced, he said, to join the Confederate Army, and requested a pass 
through the Union lines to Cincinnati. His story must have been plausible, 
since Union officers affably lent him seventy dollars for the trip. General 
Rosecrans, however, was wary and ordered him shadowed. When Bickley 
— in company with a Mrs. Bickley — stopped at New Albany, Indiana, in- 
stead of Cincinnati, he was arrested by detectives on suspicion of being a 
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spy for John Hunt Morgan, with whose raids his excursions do coincide. 
Typically, he tried to evade capture by protesting that he was not “the 
famous General Bickley” but a nephew. He was thrown into the Ohio 
Penitentiary at Columbus; his appeals for release to Secretary of War Stan- 
ton and President Lincoln were denied, and he was not freed until pardoned 
by President Johnson after the war."*' James Truslow Adams has suggested 
that he was involved even behind bars in the assassination of Lincoln, but 
Crenshaw thinks this improbable. Bickley went on a lecture tour, possibly 
to England, and died in obscurity in Baltimore in 1867, no longer “the 
blatant Bickley” whose Knights were “hated symbols of evil.”** One of the 
few favorable descriptions of him comes from a Houston, Texas, newspaper: 
“General Bickley is a tall, fine-looking middle-aged gentleman having an 
uncommonly fine expression of countenance and a high intellectual fore- 
head.”"* His aspirations may have been sincere; whether Juarez had any 
part in them is doubtful. In an obituary of Bickley the Abingdon Virginian 
described him as a man to whom “the title of adventurer belonged more 
properly than to any other American.”™ 

Essentially, perhaps, George Bickley was seeking to preserve the very 
middle-class from which he had sprung, in terms of the civilization he knew. 
Ultimately he was denounced by North and South alike. By the time of his 
death there were members of his family besides himself who had gone be- 
yond the Clinch Valley. One of Charles Bickley’s sons, William, went to 
Kentucky in search of land. Another, Joseph, moved to Indiana, and a 
granddaughter went to Illinois with her husband."® Records of Mary Bickley 
Love of Illinois, a migrant in this generation, show a history of divided loyal- 
ty between North and South which is typical of Illinois’ large group of Vir- 
ginian settlers and those of other border states as well. Her husband, Oscar 
Love, originally of Love’s Mills in the Holston Valley, sat with Lincoln in 
the Illinois legislature of 1839." The Loves had left Illinois, however, by 
the time of the war, and their son Thomas fought with Pickett.’ Interest- 
ingly, Morgan’s raiders visited them one midnight in southwest Virginia to 
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132Crenshaw, “Knights of the Caldca Circle,” Am. Hist. Rev., XLVII, 45 ff.; L. L. Dickenson 
to G. Jahoda, March 6, 1958; Nyberg Mss. 

133Crenshaw, “Knights of the Golden Circle,” Am. Hist. Rev., XLVII, 47. 

1MCrenshaw, “Knights of the Golden Circle,” Am. Hist, Rev., XLVII, 47; Felter, History of 
the Eclectic Medical Institute, p. 113. 

135Bickley Mss.; Nyberg Mss. 

13%The History of Pike County, Illinois (Chicago, 1880), p. 879; Champaign-Urbana Daily 
Courier, Champaign- -Urbana, Illinois, July 14, 1940. 

137Love, “Love Family Notes”; Sophronia Lease, “Some Love Genealogy,” a manuscript in 
possession of F. W. Muncie, Babson Park, Florida; Nyberg Mss. 
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confiscate their horses and food supplies while forcing two daughters to cook 
at gunpoint.’ After the war, in 1874, the family returned to Illinois from 
the Clinch Valley plantation, “Wayside,” and settled permanently on a farm 
near Champaign. Mary Bickley Love’s grandson remembered her as saying: 
“I am your Grandmother Bickley. I want you to call me by that name. And 
I am a Virginian.”™ She named one child Francis, in honor of the family 
traditions she frequently recounted; in Russell County and in Illinois, Attle- 
borough was remembered. Her brother Thomas Bickley removed to Ala- 
bama and her brother Marion Bickley removed to Farmersville, Texas; it 
was a generation of farmers, but the generation which came after it was not. 
Men left the land to become bankers, professors, and newspaper pub- 
lishers.'*' For the first time, women left it too. 

The Bickleys passed through the vicissitudes of history and individual 
experience with some fluctuation of status; a baronet’s life on a manorial 
estate is remote from a pioneer’s life in the Alleghenies. Yet on the whole it 
is the sameness of the Bickleys’ position in the social order which is striking. 
A Stuart baronetcy, bought and paid for from the receipts of a linendraper’s 
counter, is not a venerable English peerage; and the descendants of the first 
Bickleys of Virginia today lead lives which are concerned with professions 
and trades even as ancestors were concerned with them in the time of Henry 
VIII and Elizabeth I. A minority have remained on the land; at least one is 
represented in the significantly contemporary practice of psychiatry. Even 
the two family impostors, the would-be baronet and the would-be general, 
aspired to dignities that were socially conventional in middle-class terms. 
From 1480 to 1958, the roots of the Bickleys have been deep in the citizenry. 
Their family chronicle is a strong argument for the long-range stability of 
social classes. 


138Mrs. A. A. Nyberg to G. Jahoda, March 16, 1958. 

139Oral statement of the late C. W. Love, Evanston, Illinois, to G. Jahoda, August, 1952. 

140Nyberg Mss. 

141 Historical Encyclopaedia of Illinois (Chicago, 1905), II, 978-979; R. W. Sink, editor, Cham- 
paign-Urbana Daily Courier, to G. Jahoda, March 22, 1958. 
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NOTES and QUERIES 


ANNUAL MEETING — The annual meeting of the Virginia Historical Society will 
be held Monday, January 19, 1959. The business meeting will be at 3:30 p.m. in the 
Battle Abbey, Boulevard and Kensington Avenue, Richmond, Virginia. At 8:30 p.m. 
in the auditorium of the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Boulevard and Grove Avenue, 
Dean James Southall Wilson will address the Society on Edgar Allan Poe, who was 
born on January 19, 1809. 


JOHN MARSHALL — We are editing the letters of Chief Justice John Marshall 
(1755-1835) to his wife and would be grateful for information concerning or copies 
of letters written by him to her or about her, and for any letters from her sons, 
especially Thomas, and any tradition concerning her life and personality. — Dr. and 
Mrs. H. Norton Mason, 2300 Grove Avenue, Richmond 20, Virginia. 


GUIDE TO PHOTOCOPIED HISTORICAL MATERIALS — The American 
Historical Association is preparing a Guide to Photocopied Historical Materials in the 
United States and Canada, under a grant from the Council on Library Resources, Inc. 
The Guide will be a desk reference book, paralleling the Guide to Historical Litera- 
ture, that will tell where to find important bodies of microfilmed and other photo- 
copied materials and how to use and procure them. Publication is expected late in 1959. 

The Editor solicits the aid of historians in the discovery and accurate description 
of holdings of photocopied manuscripts wherever they may be. He welcomes all 
information that will assist him in making the Guide as complete as possible. — Rich- 
ard W. Hale, Jr., Editor, Boston University, Copley Square Campus, Room 4o1, 84 
Exeter Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


INSTITUTE MANUSCRIPT AWARD -— The Institute of Early American History 
and Culture has announced the second annual Institute Manuscript Award which 
will be presented in May 1959. Five hundred dollars will be paid to the author of 
the best unpublished work on early American history and the winning entry will be 
published by the Institute. Manuscripts by mature scholars are invited. A doctoral 
dissertation will not be eligible unless it has been accepted in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the Ph.D. degree and is accompanied by a recommendation from 
the thesis director. Judges for the 1959 competition are Dumas Malone, University of 
Virginia; Louis B. Wright, Folger Shakespeare Library; and Max Savelle, University 
of Washington, who will serve as chairman of the committee. — James M. Smith, 
Editor of Publications, Institute of Early American History and Culture, Box 1298, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The London Diary (1717-1721) and Other Writings. By Wixt1am Byrp of Virginia. 
Edited by Lours B. Wricur and Marton Tinuinc. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1958. vii, 647 pp. $10.00. 


Tuis is an edition of the diary kept by William Byrd II from December 13, 1717, to 
May 19, 1721. The original in the library of the Virginia Historical Society, like the 
two other “secret diaries” already published (that for 1709-1712, by the same editors, 
Richmond, 1941; and for 1739-1741, edited by Maude H. Woodfin, decoded and 
collated by Marion Tinling, Richmond, 1942) was written in shorthand. The editors 
have translated the shorthand into crisp, readable English, and have provided helpful, 
unobtrusive notes and an index. Mr. Wright's biographical introduction corrects 
some facts and adds details to the earlier accounts of Byrd; it is the best brief account 
of Byrd and makes us hope that the author will give us a full-length biography. 

The bulk of the diary covers Byrd’s life in London; he sailed for Virginia in mid- 
December, 1719, arriving in early February, 1720. The entries consist of between 
one hundred and two hundred words separately noted for each day. The record is 
virtually unbroken, since no day lacks an entry, and the editors have succeeded in 
deciphering all but a few words. The text is unexpurgated and unabridged — in fact 
it might be advertised as the most unexpurgated record in print of the daily life of a 
Virginian. This piece of historical curiosa makes the sensational paperbacks of our 
own time look pretty pale, and gives us reason to believe that salacious historical 
novelists have been guilty of understatement. 

The record for the days after Byrd’s return to Virginia consists of entries not much 
different from those in his other published diaries. They sharpen the familiar portrait 
of the busy, enterprising, and versatile planter, plagued by dozens of problems: the 
carpenter's broken shin, ague among the servants, a horse that has to be shot because 
it persistently gets into the tobacco fields, .heft of three gallons of rum, a fire in the 
woodpile. Byrd takes daily walks about the plantation to see how things are going. 
His public duties — negotiations with the Governor over Byrd's position on the Coun- 
cil, sessions with the governors of the College of William and Mary, meetings with the 
Burgesses, sessions as a criminal tria] judge — are numerous, troublesome, and often 
irritating. 

The distinctive feature of this diary is the London entries which note Byrd’s “daily 
doings” when he was doing nothing in particular in the capital of the empire. Of 
course, in London Byrd did not have any plantation to keep him busy. There he 
seems to have had only two pieces of serious business: to find a suitably endowed 
wife willing to go abroad to live with a colonial (who was not rich by London stand- 
ards and who had not much to offer except his wit and his person); and to preserve 
and entrench his political position in Virginia by intrigues on the backstairs of London 
politics. Nearly all the London entries are devoted to the daily minutiae of a colonial 
visitor. They are not “social history” in the sense that they deliberately record any 
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facts about society, but they record regularly, and almost without comment many 
trivial facts about Byrd himself: how (and with whom) he slept the night, what he 
ate for breakfast and dinner, how long (and where) he walked, to whom he talked 
(and what he drank) during the evening, how much he won or lost at cards, whether 
he read anything in Hebrew (he does not specify what) or in Greek (during these 
years he specifically mentions Homer, Lucian, and Plutarch; and virtually no reading 
in English), whether he washed his feet, what was the condition of his bowels, how 
he found the weather, what women he found attractive and how many times he had 
intercourse with each of them, and whether he said his prayers. He records these 
items without much emotion and with no literary embellishments. They read more 
like the entries by an interne or a nurse on the clipboard at the foot of a hospital bed, 
than the musings of a historic personality. 

Yet William Byrd II, as we know from his less private writings and from his career 
in Virginia, was no ordinary man. His personal library was the largest in Virginia in 
his day, and one of the two or three largest in all the American colonies. He was one 
of the few colonials elected to membership in the Royal Society of London, and we are 
accustomed to think of him as a prototype of the American colonial “intellectual.” 
From this point of view the record of his London days is especially puzzling. When 
he arrived in London, Addison and Steele were still alive, Pope was at the height of 
his career, Gay was well launched as a successful dramatist, the London theater was 
thriving, if not in one of its brillant periods. The capital was alive with philosophic 
and theological controversy, with literary men, and with many battles of books. We 
see none of this in Byrd. The frequently recurring item “I rose about 6 o'clock and 
read a chapter in Hebrew and some Greek” is the extent of his classical interests. He 
makes no effort to see the literary lights of the day, and (apart from occasionally 
attending a play) he is not interested in whatever intellectual or literary stimulus the 
capital might have had to offer. He is not worried over ideas — not a single philo- 
sophic, scientific, or literary reflection appears in the volume. The great Virginia 
bibliophile’s diary could not be mistaken for that of an Englishman of letters. We can 
only conclude that Byrd's interests in ideas and in books had a peculiarly American 
— or Virginian — character. 

This is an extraordinary document, perhaps less because it is a scrupulous chronicle 
of daily life than because it portrays a vigorous and vivid historic figure, with most of 
the vigor (other than sexual) and vitality bleached away. Byrd, when talking about 
his bodily functions, is as uninteresting as anybody else. It is well to be reminded of 
this. Few figures of comparable stature have provided us so drab or commonplace a 
portrait of themselves. We begin to understand some of the limitations of “social 
history” — the history of everyday life — when we get it in so unadorned and honest 
a form. Byrd's most personal concerns are much less interesting than those of the 
London — or the Virginia — of his day. 

The last hundred pages of the volume consists of the editors’ brief selections from 
Byrd's History of the Dividing Line, A Journey to the Land of Eden, and A Progress 
to the Mines. It is hard to imagine why they used their pages for this purpose. Such 
fragments cannot be very helpful to the special student of Virginia or colonial history, 
for whom the Diary itself will be invaluable. What is needed — and what the editors 
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promise us — is a full critical edition of Byrd’s writings, done with the editorial care, 
wit, and good sense found in this edition of the Diary. 
Dantet J. Boorstin 


University of Chicago 


Register of Albemarle Parish, Surry and Sussex Counties, 1739-1778. Transcribed 
and edited by Gertrupe R. B. Ricuarps. Richmond: The National Society of 
Colonial Dames of America in the Commonwealth of Virginia, 1958. xii, 451 pp. 
$11.00. (Send orders to: Mrs. Parks P. Duffey, Treasurer, 1717 Park Avenue, 
Richmond 20, Virginia.) 


ALBEMARLE Parish, with its four places of worship, was organized out of older 
parishes on January 1, 1739, in Surry County, and was included in Sussex County 
when that county was set off in 1754. The Register, which is in the collections of the 
Virginia Historical Society, begins with a record of attendence at each of the churches 
on Easter, Whitsunday, Christmas, and once in the fall. When attendance was small 
the reason often follows: “very rainy,” “deep snow,” “many sick.” Reference to the 
great “New Light” movement may be seen in the record of Christmas 1775: “St. 
Andrews (many absent at conventicle) . . . 70” (p. 7). 

The register of christenings contains relatively few records of illegitimate children 
— the editor's statement notwithstanding. Sometimes the father’s name was given. On 
one occasion, at least, the good parson recorded a little gossip to complete the record: 
“Sarah d. of Susanne w. of William Goff . . . gdps Wm Hix, Ruth Solomon, Frances 
May. I was told by the godmothers that the woman had not seen her husband for ten 
or twelve years” (p. 231). Under a separate heading are registers of the births, chris- 
tenings, and deaths of Negroes. 

The Rector’s comments in the “Register of the Death of White Persons” are especial- 
ly informing. Infant mortality was high, and plagues of various kinds sometimes 
wiped out a family or decimated a community in a few days (p. 315, 318). A glimpse 
at political practices is had in the following: “John Day d. March 17, 1770; i. — The 
poor Man got drunk at what they called a Treat by James [. . .] Candidate for the 
County, fell into Joseph’s Swamp and was drowned. I wish others may take warning 
from this” (p. 320). 

That the leader of Bacon’s Rebellion was long remembered with affection in South- 
side Virginia is shown by the record: “George Passmore aged 100, d. March 10, 
1750/1; i{nformant] Matthew Gibbs. This old man came into the Country a Soldier 
in the time of the brave Mr. Bacon’s being in Arms for his Country” (p. 313). 

The editor's brief introduction is pleasing, but should have been somewhat more 
complete. For example, the reader would like to know the location and condition of 
the vestry minutes, and more about Mr. Willie, devoted and durable pastor for thirty- 
eight years, a much more important person in the Church than the sketch given here 
would indicate. He was one of the leaders of the clergy against the Two-Penny Act 
and once served as commissary pro tem. 

The book, produced by photo-offset, is attractively bound. It is well indexed. The 
National Society of Colonial Dames of America in the Commonwealth of Virginia and 
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the chairman of its Historical Activites Committee, Mrs. Martha Woodroof Hiden, 
are to be congratulated on publishing another volume of original materials of Virginia 
history. I hope that next time they will publish the early minutes of some Virginia 
parish which are invaluable to students of social history. 

Ricuarp L. Morton 
College of William and Mary 


The Shaping of Colonial Virginia. By Tuomas Jerrerson Werrensaker. New 
York: Russell and Russell, 1958. xvi, 770 pp. $12.50. 


Parnictan Virginia was shocked in 1910 by the assertions of a bold young graduate 
student at the University of Virginia who dared to suggest that most of the F.F.V.’s 
were of plebeian origin, from the lowly merchant class. Furthermore, it could be 
inferred, coats of arms hanging on walls of old Virginia mansions might come from 
sources other than prized Cavalier ancestry. (Today they can be bought in Richmond 
department stores.) Aroused aristocrats and gleeful descendants of sturdy yeoman 
stock took sides and developed two schools of thought in the interpretation of Vir- 
ginia history. 

Forty-seven years later, Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker stil] boldly challenges all 
comers to refute his arguments. In the intervening years, he says, “a mass of source 
material has been made available to the historian and numerous books on early Vir- 
ginia history have been published. But I believe that [my] main theses have not 
been shaken.” 

Hired by President Woodrow Wilson of Princeton as Instructor in the Department 
of History, Politics, and Economics, Wertenbaker continued his writing in Virginia 
history. His first work, Patrician and Plebeian in Virginia, published while at the 
University of Virginia, was followed in 1914 by Virginia Under the Stuarts, perhaps 
his most valuable work. The last of the series, The Planters of Colonial Virginia, was 
published in 1922. All of them emphasize the role of the common man, which many 
historians believe to be an over-emphasis. These three books, long out of print, have 
been brought together in this volume. As has been indicated, no attempt was made to 
revise the original theses. Its only value lies in making available in a single volume 
three classic works on Virginia history. 

In Patrician and Plebeian the author contends that he has ample proof to substanti- 
ate his claims concerning the origins of the social classes in Virginia. The aristocracy 
descended from English merchants and the middle class from humble folk and 
indentured servants (p. 143). Actually, the facts presented by Wertenbaker were not 
new. Three years earlier Philip Alexander Bruce in his Social Life of Virginia in the 
Seventeenth Century had given an elaborate account of the origins of the yeoman and 
planter classes. The difference was in interpretation. Bruce presents evidence in great 
detail of the origins of the social classes, but concludes that what developed in Vir- 
ginia was essentially the same as that existing in England at the time. The population 
of Virginia in the ‘seventeenth century was of about the same proportion of gentle 
birth and those descended from merchants and yeomen as in England. One must 
realize, of course, that the mercantile classes were descended from the gentry. 
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An interesting conclusion of Wertenbaker is that the middle class developed, by 
the end of the colonial period, into a group who were superior to their progenitors 
and that the merchants became more aristocratic. William Byrd II, very much the 
gentleman in his day, was “more Cavalier than his father, less the merchant” (p. 139). 
At the outbreak of the Revolution, “the middle class was a numerous, intelligent and 
prosperous body, far superior to the mass of lowly immigrants from which they sprang” 
(p. 215). This conclusion caused one irate reviewer in 1910 to say that the whole 
argument of the book was that “the effect of Virginia environment is so strong that 
in a few generations these most unpromising people develop into one of the most 
highminded, courageous and chivalrous races on earth.” 

Professor Wertenbaker’s Planters of Colonial Virginia develops the thesis that 
seventeenth-century Virginia was a community in which the yeoman was economi- 
cally, politically, and socially the most important factor. It cannot be denied that small 
landowners, in any society where individuals have held land, have always been the 
most numerous. However, an analysis of the rent roll of 1704, which is given in the 
appendix, will show that one in every four landowners owned estates of over five 
hundred acres. This was not a smal] farm. 

That he was the most important politically does not seem to be the true picture. 
Wertenbaker says he could “outvote the aristocrat fifty to one.” But did he? Bruce 
says it was “the gentry who filled the council, the general court, the county courts, the 
vestries, the pulpits, the clerkships, and every other public office of influence.” Later 
students of Virginia history, such as Abernethy and Sydnor, have come to much the 
same conclusions. The yeoman had the vote, but he voted for the aristocracy to 
occupy the offices which he felt inadequate to fill. 

Virginia Under the Stuarts remains the best of Wertenbaker’s works. It is a narra- 
tive history of the colony during the important Stuart period, and was certainly the 
most thorough study made up to that time. Not everyone has fully accepted the 
supremacy of the common man, and Bacon as the “torchbearer of revolutionary 
democracy,” but no one could challenge as definitive a study of the records as Werten- 
baker had made. Recently, however, another bold young historian, Wilcomb E. Wash- 
burn, has devoted himself to a study of The Governor and the Rebel. He seems to 
prove that Bacon was not “the sainted hero of the guardians of the liberal traditions of 
western democratic government.” Professor Wertenbaker rather plaintively says “recent 
attempts to prove that Bacon was no true patriot and not interested in righting the 
people’s wrongs seem strange indeed.” 

Westey N. Lainc 


University of Richmond 


Give Me Liberty: The Struggle for Self-Government in Virginia. By Tuomas J. 
Wenrrensaker. Philadelphia: The American Philosophical Society, 1958. ix, 275 
pp: $3.00. 

Tue subtitle accurately describes the scope of the book, which portrays in brief com- 

pass the resistance of the Colony to the exercise of arbitrary power from its early days 

until the outbreak of revolution and independence. After the death of Yeardley 

(1627), the liberal governor who “had brought over the Virginia Magna Carta, and 
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had called the first Assembly,” Virginia was saddled with John Harvey, an ex-ship 
captain, who “based his claims to supreme power on the theory that he was the King’s 
substitute and as such should have the unquestioned obedience of the people.” The 
colonists managed finally to have him thrown out, only to be faced with a number of 
deputy governors who often attempted to exercise arbitrary power through brazen use 
of patronage and physical force. They were a heterogeneous group — the ship captain, 
men who had risen from the background of trade, ex-soldiers, and a lord who would 
not remain to govern. The difficulties of the settlers remained acute through the 
Restoration and improved only during the mild reign of William and Mary, a turning 
point in the Colony’s affairs. It was not until the eighteenth century that the General 
Assembly achieved such power that royal governors had to come to it pleading for 
what Dinwiddie called “supply.” 

The author has kept his treatment of each period in proper balance, and the ac- 
count is readable and entertaining as well as informative. Reliance is mainly on 
original sources, particularly the transcripts of the British Public Record Office, which 
are vital to any understanding of early Virginia. The brevity of the account requires 
that there be few digressions, but no reader will regret the inclusion of Governor 
Nicholson's method of love-making. Necessarily, there is some over simplification of 
treatment, and some of it could mislead a casual reader. For instance, the assertion 
that the leaders of the Colony other than Henry had no “thought of resistance” against 
the Stamp Act ignores the very practical resistance at the county court level; and the 
effect claimed for his speech on arming the Colony in 1775 ignores the fact that inde- 
pendent companies, free of control by the governor, were already being organized. 
Frequently, there are direct quotes that are not footnoted; and the index, while prob- 
ably all that is necessary for practical purposes, often omits names of persons and 
largely ignores place names. It is interesting, since the author and Wilcomb E. Wash- 
burn are very much in disagreement over Bacon's Rebellion, that there is no reference 
to the Washburn viewpoint. But this is a controversy in which only scholars of that 
period may enter — even they at their peril — and this reviewer is not one of them. 

Davin J. Mays 
Richmond, Virginia 


The Travels of William Bartram: Naturalists’ Edition. Edited by Francis Harper. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1958. Ixi, 727 pp. $8.50. 


To review a book in 1958 that was published for the first time in 1791 might seem to 
be both a tardy and a useless labor; moreover, a book such as The Travels of William 
Bartram is too well known to justify a modern review. It has passed through many 
editions and been translated into many languages; it has served as a source book of 
natural history for over a century and a half; it has been an inspiration to such poets as 
Coleridge and Wordsworth; and it has been a primary source for historians interested 
in our southeastern states. This edition by Francis Harper, however, is not an ordinary 
edition; it is in a class by itself. It is the definitive edition, and is worth more than a 
few passing comments. No naturalist or systematist whose interests impinge on the 
early exploration of our country can afford to miss it. 
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The value of this edition can be indicated most economically by giving it a short 
physical description. It begins, as usual, with an introduction by the editor that places 
Bartram’s Travels in its proper setting. This is followed by the text of the Travels 
themselves (pp. xxxvii-lxi and 1-332). The pagination of the first edition is indicated 
by numbers in square brackets inserted in the text and this allows the reader to locate 
accurately any passage he may wish to cite. The greater part of the book, however, 
the last 395 pages, represents the work of the editor. It consists of a commentary; an 
annotated index; a bibliography; a list of maps and atlases cited; a table of variant or 
incorrect ortography, punctuation, and composition; and, finally, a general index. 

The commentary is detailed and scholarly. It discusses practically every question 
that has ever been raised about the Travels. The editor has retraced Bartram’s journeys 
in person, following literally in his footsteps, and this has enabled him to locate many 
of the landscape markers mentioned by Bartram. Francis Harper is perhaps the only 
one who has ever faced the problems that Bartram had to meet. He has identified as 
accurately as possible the animals and plants that Bartram collected, pictured, or 
described. He has also located perhaps a majority of the collecting spots where 
Bartram got his specimens. 

For modern systematists, the annotated index (241 pp.) is the most valuable part 
of the book. In it the plants and animals mentioned by Bartram are brought into the 
Linnaean system and given their approved, modern names; the places visited by Bart- 
ram are identified and the events he recorded placed in their proper sequence. 

To complete the physical description it is necessary only to mention the fact that the 
book is attractively printed and copiously illustrated. The original illustrations are 
reproduced and inserted in the position they occupy in the Yale copy. (In other copies 
they are often inserted between different pages.) In addition to these, the volume con- 
tains other drawings of animals and plants that were made by Bartram but not in- 
cluded in his Travels. Inasmuch as Bartram was an artist with the brush and pen as 
well as a writer and an explorer, these add considerably to the value of the book. 
Included also are detailed maps of Bartram’s various exploring trips. Finally, a number 
of modern photographs printed on glossy paper show the present state of some of the 
houses Bartram visited, some of the striking landscapes he saw, and even a few of the 
animals and plants he described. 

Dr. Harper has been working on the Bartrams for a number of years and some of 
his earlier — we might even say preliminary — publications have cleared the way for 
the present edition. In 1942 he annotated and published John Bartram’s “Diary of a 
journey through the Carolinas, Georgia and Florida” (Trans. Amer. Phil. Soc., 
XXXIII, 1-120) and the next year he published William Bartram’s “Travels in Georgia 
and Florida, 1773-74; A Report to Dr. John Fathergill” (Trans. Amer. Phil. Soc., 
XXXIII, 121-242). These together with The Travels of William Bartram, give a 
complete — and very scholarly — account of the explorations and scientific collecting 
trips made into our southeastern states of the two Bartrams, John the father and Wil- 
liam the son. And these, of course, are the two Philadelphia Quakers who did so 
much — more than any other eighteenth-century naturalist —to make our natural 
history known to the world of science. 
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Dr. Harper's work is always scholarly and accurate — even meticulous. As far as 
this phase of the Bartrams’ work is concerned, we may relax and enjoy it. The hard 


work has all been done. Conway ZIRKLE 
University of Pennsylvania 


Ill-Starred General: Braddock of the Coldstream Guards. By Les McCanpg.t. Pitts- 
burgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1958. viii, 335 pp. $6.00. 


Tus account of the failure of the Braddock expedition to capture Fort Duquesne in 
1755 is concerned with the biography of a man, General Edward Braddock, who is 
unknown except for a few moments in history, and then he was a failure, probably 
because of his own lack of ability and intellectual capacity. Braddock’s character and 
personality seldom come through to the reader, although that is less the fault of the 
author than of the fact that too little is known of Braddock to give him importance. 
Perhaps it would have been better to have written an account of the Braddock expedi- 
tion than of the man; the event was more important than the person. 

The volume is actually in two general parts. The first, consisting of 135 pages, is 
an enjoyable but unbalanced account of the history of England during the century 
preceding Braddock’s brief hour of fame. Into this framework is sprinkled an account 
of the Braddock family, which was of no importance to that history, and of Brad- 
dock’s early military career, which was completely undistinguished. The bareness of 
this materia] gives it doubtful importance. 

The second portion of the book, and the one which is presumably the raison d'etre 
for the work, is an informative and and readable account of Braddock’s expedition. 
The author has collected the various surviving stories of that expedition and woven 
them into an interesting narrative. It is here only that Braddock emerges as anything 
more than a hazy shadow. 

Mr. McCardell’s research has probably assembled most of the material, both 
British and American, that could be collected about Braddock. His style is readable 
and entertaining, perhaps reflecting his journalistic background in that it has “all the 
action and color of a good scenario.” However, historical accuracy is not sacrificed to 
stvie, and at no time does the author try to write sensationally or luridly; neither does 
he editorialize. Unfortunately, there are errors in spelling and sentence structure 
which better editing should have corrected. 

The editor's preface might conceivably be rewritten in the interest of historical 
accuracy. It is doubtful if Braddock, with 1,500 officers and men, “marched inevitably 
to his tragic end” against some 600 French and Indians. And neither did Braddock 
live “in a world where success paid off in incredible wealth and prestige, and failure 
brought poverty and disgrace,” as can be witnessed by the conflicting cases of Warren 
Hastings and Lord Cornwallis. Neither did Braddock open “a way west across the 
American continent,” but rather he closed one temporarily, and he did not show “the 
French their days on that continent were numbered,” but rather he gave them every 
reason to believe the opposite. 

Unfortunately, while the bibliography is full and shows that the author has used 
the important sources at his command, it is confusing and difficult to use. Source 
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material is broken into several categories in an unwarranted fashion and there is a 
lack of logic in the arrangement; the reader will find it difficult to correlate some of the 
information given in the footnotes with the material listed in the bibliography. 

Mr. McCardell is to be commended for both his research and his writing for the 
present volume. The fault lies not in the quality of the work but in the lack of 
material on Braddock. But there is no doubt that the general reader can be enter- 
tained and instructed by the volume and the scholar can depend on the accuracy of 
the material. 


B. 
San Antonio College 


Patrick Henry: Patriot in the Making. By Rosert Dournat Means. Philadelphia 
and New York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1957. xiv, 431 pp. $7.50. 


Tus is the first volume of a projected two-volume study of Patrick Henry, and it 
covers approximately the first 39 years of Henry's life. These were the years of child- 
hood and youth, unsuccessful storekeeping and farming, early practice of the law and 
participation in the Parson’s Cause, service in the House of Burgesses and opposition 
to the Stamp Act, and membership in the First Continental Congress in 1774. As a 
result of many years of searching in both Britain and the United States, Professor 
Meade has assembled and here presents many details of information about Henry's 
ancestors in Scotland, England, and Virginia, about many trivial and some important 
events in which Henry participated, and about many persons with whom Henry was 
associated at various times. But the information about Henry himself is disappont- 
ingly small. The author has carefully and in great detail set the stage upon which 
Henry played his part, but Henry is not clearly seen and heard upon that stage, and 
the reviewer fails to get from repeated examination of the book a clear and reasonably 
detailed understanding of what was the part that Henry played or even of what the 
author firmly believes that part to have been. 

Much of the blame for this, if blame there be, rests on Henry himself because, un- 
like such contemporaries as Thomas Jefferson and James Madison, he did not preserve 
for future historians and biographers voluminous files of his correspondence and other 
records. In fact, the existing documentation in Henry’s own hand of what he said 
and thought and did during the period covered by this volume is almost negligible. 
And what survives in the form of first-hand, contemporary statements about Henry is 
likewise exceedingly small. One result of this situation is that the author frequently 
assumes that Henry “must” have said this, that he “probably” did that, and that he 
“doubtless” thought so and so. Another result is that the author, like William Wirt 
and other biographers of Henry, leans too heavliy on the memories of old men trying 
to remember, after the passage of many years, details of events in Henry's life that they 
had witnessed. The author says it is his policy that “on controversial topics the full 
evidence is presented, and the reader can judge for himself” (p. viii). Professor 
Meade’s judgment appears to be that Henry was “a flaming apostle of American 
democracy” (p. 52) and “one of the greatest orators in history” (p. 131), and specifi- 
cally that his Stamp Act speech ranks “among the world’s great orations” (p. 173). 
The reviewer judges for himself that the book strongly tends to continue the Patrick 
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Henry legend. He hopes that in the second volume there will be a well-reasoned 
appraisal of Henry and his place in history, and perhaps an account of the growth of 
the legend. Meanwhile, the first volume is wel] worth being read by both professional 


historians and Jaymen. Pum M. Hamer 


National Historical Publications Commission 


Pioneers in Service: The German Society of Maryland, 1783-1958. By Kraus G. 
Wusrt. Baltimore: The German Society of Maryland, 1958. 53 pp. 


Kraus G. Wusr has written a valuable monograph on the history of the German So- 
ciety of Maryland. 

The German Society of Maryland, founded in 1783 (not to be confused with the 
Society for the History of the Germans in Maryland), was one of four eighteenth- 
century humanitarian organizations established in American port cities — in Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, and Charleston — by Americans of German extraction to 
aid those in need among the numerous German immigrants. The founding president 
of the Maryland Society was the respected German Lutheran physician of Baltimore, 
Dr. Charles Frederick Wiesenthal (1726-1789), and the first organization provided a 
continuation and expansion of the work which he had long undertaken as an indivi- 
dual. The humanitarian work was supplemented by the legal work of the young 
Christian Mayer, a native of Ulm who became a member of the Society in 1785. He 
made a systematic examination of the statutes applicable to passenger contracts and 
indentures, and prepared a series of articles for circulation abroad, which were pub- 
lished in 1791, for the guidance of prospective German immigrants. 

A reactivated Society, with Christian Mayer as president, was prompted in 1817 
by the plight of some 300 German passengers aboard the Jufvrow Johanna, which be- 
came ice-bound off Annapolis after fifteen weeks at sea and some of whose passengers 
were “sold” as redemptioners in Virginia and in the District of Columbia and 
otherwise beyond the borders of the state of the port of entry. Immediate humani- 
tarian work was again supplemented by legal activity, and the Society provided 
leadership in the drafting of legislation for the protection of immigrants arriving in 
Maryland. Early in 1818 the Maryland legislature both granted a charter of incor- 
poration to the German Society and approved “An Act Relative to German and Swiss 
Redemptioners” which provided substantial guarantees against the exploitation of 
immigrants. 

The history of the Society has been continuous and uninterrupted since 1817. The 
decades which followed were a time of sustained immigration moving through the 
port of Baltimore to the new lands to the west, and the Society successfully met new 
challenges. Official recognition of the role of the Society came in 1832 when the 
Maryland legislature provided an immigration tax to be divided among the Trustees 
of the Poor of Baltimore, the Hibernian Society, and the German Society. The Ger- 
man Society has continued as an important service organization until the present, 
performing notable work during World War I and World War II, and most recently, 
in observance of its 175 anniversary, establishing a generous scholarship fund. 
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The German Society of Maryland is fortunate in its chronicler. Klaus G. Wust is 
an able young historian who is much interested in the records of the German element 
in Virginia and Maryland. He is the author of such scholarly studies as “German 
Printing in Virginia: A Check List, 1789-1834” and “German Immigrants and Nati- 
vism in Virginia, 1840-1860” (in the Reports of the Society for the History of the 
Germans in Maryland) and of the excellent church history, Zion in Baltimore: 
1755-1955. 

In the course of his careful research for this monograph, Mr. Wust found a con- 
temporary account of the establishing of the Society, including the Articles of 
Organization of 1783, in the Berlinische Monatsschrift of November 1786, and pro- 
vides an English translation of it here in full. Other items of much interest included 
are translations of a German immigrant indenture and a contract for passage from 
Rotterdam to Baltimore, the 1818 charter of the society and the 1818 act of the Mary- 
land legislature in regard to redemptioners. The monograph contains portraits of ten 
presidents of the Society, including Dr. Charles Frederick Wiesenthal, and other 
illustrations. 


Alexandria, Virginia 


Francis CoLEMAN RosENBERGER 


The Jeffersonian Republicans: The Formation of Party Organization, 1789-1801. By 
Nose E. Cunnincuam, Jr. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press 
for the Institute of Early American History and Culture. xiv, 279 pp. $6.00. 


Tuer is no aspect of American government which the men who wrote the Constitu- 
tion of 1787 misjudged more thoroughly than the place to be filled by political parties. 
Men of diverse opinions and stations in life joined in a universal denunciation of the 
dangers of party strife. The worst thing that could be said of a candidate for office 
in 1790 was that he represented a faction or party. General Washington was distressed 
at nothing as much as the growth of “party spirit” during his terms as president. 
Indeed, the electoral college and the method of voting for executive officers were 
devised on the assumption that America would avoid the curse of political parties. Yet, 
by 1801, the party system was organized well enough to make party support a virtual 
prerequisite for election to an important office, and to make a farce of the constitu- 
tional contrivances devised to prevent “party spirit” from dictating the election of the 
chief executive. The techniques and methods used by the Jeffersonian party to ac- 
complish this astonishing development form the subject matter of The Jeffersonian 
Republicans. The story is an interesting and exceedingly important one, and Mr. 
Cunningham has told it with perception and solid accuracy. 

The development of the Jeffersonian party is followed as it met the successive gen- 
eral elections and crises in the Congress. Through an ingenious comparison of the 
votes of members of the House of Representatives with the vote of James Madison on 
36 different roll calls during the first session of the Sucond Congress, the author shows 
that there was a conspicuous pattern following party lines in Congressional voting as 
early as 1791. This and other evidence is used to support the thesis that the Jeffer- 
sonian party was formed from the top down — that is, policy was developed in Con- 
gress as the members responded to specific issues, and was taken from there to the 
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states and districts where local organizations were set up to further the national poli- 
cies. The stages of party development outlined by Mr. Cunningham are fascinating. 
The earliest rumblings of party division as Madison and others objected to the fund- 
ing system, the rancorous battle between Hamilton and Jefferson which erupted in the 
newspaper war between Fenno and Freneau, the hesitant, undisciplined effort to oust 
John Adams from the vice-presidency in 1792, Madison's leadership of the party dur- 
ing Jefferson's retirement to Monticello from 1794-1796, the fight over Jay's Treaty, 
and the solidification of party organization from 1796 to 1800 which culminated in the 
great victory of 1801 are discussed wisely and incisively. Especially interesting is the 
attention given to such important party managers as John Beckley, Aaron Burr, 
Charles Pinckney, and the Nicholas brothers of Virginia. Mr. Cunningham has made 
a signal contribution to the growing list of special studies of the early development of 
American government. 

Furthermore, there is very little room for complaint about the author's scholarship 
and use of source material. Mr. Cunningham has canvassed the pertinent printed 
works and manuscript collections, and has used them skillfully. This work has been 
done so well that this reviewer has but one significant substantive criticism. The 
importance of Albert Gallatin seems somewhat underemphasized. Gallatin probably as- 
sumed the burden of Republican leadership in Congress over a year before Madison 
retired to Virginia, and his almost single-handed opposition to the Federalists during 
the war fever of 1798-1799 deserves more attention than it receives from Mr. Cunning- 
ham. Beyond this, it must be added that the unimaginative organization of the book 
makes it very tedious in places. The lengthy description of party organization in each 
state for the election of 1800 left this reader counting the number of states still to go 
on his fingers. The tedium was compounded when the same procedure was followed 
in discussing the actual elections. The book suffers, perhaps, because it still bears too 
much the stamp of the doctoral dissertation out of which it grew. Nevertheless, we 
are indebted to Mr. Cunningham for an important study which, though never exciting 
and at times unimaginative, is always solid, shrewd, and informative. 


Papers of James Madison Raves L. Kercouam 


Georgians in Profile: Historical Essays in Honor of Ellis Merton Coulter. Edited by 
Horace Montcomery. Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1958. xi, 387 pp. 
$6.00. 

E. Merron Coutrsr has taught at the University of Georgia since 1919 and has 

served as head of the history department since 1941. Georgians in Profile contains a 

brief biographical sketch and a list of Professor Coulter's publications to January 1, 

1958. These number twenty-two books, including a history of Georgia, and forty-five 

articles. From the two volumes he has written for the History of the South, of which 

he is co-editor, his name is familiar to any serious student of American history. 
Professor Coulter's former students, who contribute the fourteen biographical essays 
which make up this book, include twelve college professors, an attorney, and a former 
professor who is now a college president. Obviously the essays cannot all be equal 
in quality. Several of the authors have published book-length treatments either of 
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their subjects or of the periods with which they deal. Merritt B. Pound’s sketch of 
Benjamin Hawkins is based in part on his biography of the Indian agent. Horace 
Montgomery, author of the essay on the Democratic congressman and editor, Hopkins 
Holsey, and S. Walter Martin, who treats the railroad promoter Henry Plant, have 
written books on related subjects. 

Four of the fourteen personalities are from the colonial period. John Percival, First 
Earl of Egmont, helped establish the Georgia colony. The second royal governor, 
Henry Ellis, felt that what was good for the colony would be good for the Empire. 
His successor, James Wright, took the opposite view, and with Anthony Stokes, the 
chief justice, served until driven from Georgia by the Revolution. 

Benjamin Hawkins, William McIntosh, a half-breed Creek chief, and Wilson 
Lumpkin, U. S. senator and governor, were involved with the Indian problem, which 
was probably Georgia’s chief concern through the 1830's. John McPherson Berrien 
and Holsey were initially Jacksonians. Berrien, after leaving Jackson's cabinet, be- 
came a Whig; his later career “leaves little doubt that the Hamiltonian idea had many 
sincere partisans in the antebellum South.” Holsey remained unchanged in his politi- 
cal views and sought unsuccessfully to reconcile Southern rights with Jacksonian 
Democracy. 

Two mainly political figures, Governor Charles Jones Jenkins, Jr., and Senator 
Hoke Smith, who was Secretary of the Interior under Cleveland, are treated in the 
period since 1865. One essay is concerned with the relationship between Charles C. 
Jones, Jr., lawyer and historian, and Paul Hamilton Hayne, while another deals with 
the political life and writing of Rebecca Latimer Felton, the first woman to hold a 
U. S. Senate seat. 

Selection of more prominent figures would have resulted in a volume of more 
interest to the general reader. There is some repetition in the various essays, and the 
lack of maps, especially when boundary lines and railroads are being discussed, is re- 
grettable. The footnotes are located at the end of the volume; identifying them by 
the name of the subject of each sketch, in addition to the chapter number, would make 
the reader's task easier. On the whole, Professor Coulter can well be pleased by the 
contribution made to the history of his adopted state by this volume. 


Presbyterian College Newron B. Jonss 


The South in Northern Eyes 1831 to 1861. By Howarp R. Froan. Austin: Univer- 
sity of Texas Press, 1958. xi, 198 pp. $3.95. 
Ir is impossible not to wish that a book such as this would enjoy a wide circulation 


comparable to the works of these authors about whom Professor Floan is writing. In 
their day, the New England school of Pharisees (“thank God, I am not as other men”) 
exerted the influence which today is reserved largely for the impact of mass media. 
Though Professor Floan makes the point only by implication, it is unfortunately true 
that the opinion of today’s mass media is still colored by the impressions left by — what 
Whitman called — “the screamers of freedom,” of a century ago. While the mass 
media of today pretend to purvey news, the New England lovers of their own con- 
science pretended to purvey facts. This book reveals the shallow basis of factuality in 
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the impressions of the South as created by the New England abolitionists, and as 
continuing in the American consciousness. 

Professor Floan makes the interesting point that Garrison and Phillips, Whittier, 
Emerson and Longfellow, and others may have begun by hating chattel slavery but 
their vocalizing about it soon led them into a hatred of the South. As the tensions 
mounted between the sections, these influential writers hammered away at the theme 
of the loathesomeness of the South (not of an institution within the South) and 
promoted the sentiment that New England must be purged of the foul association. 
Thus, when the Southern states seceded, the avowed purpose of the abolitionists had 
been achieved. It was after the fact that the South haters covered themselves in the 
pious cloak of “preserving the Union” — after their combined efforts had implanted in 
the American mind a picture of the South conceived in hate and drawn from the 
imagination. 

Emerson as a young man had actually visited in the South, but Whittier (the in- 
ventor of Barbara Fritchie) began his writing life in his New England home conjur- 
ing up pictures of a land he had never seen and based entirely on reading of other 
New Englanders. It is not within Professor Floan’s intent to play psychiatrist with 
the subject matter that haunted the imagination of these men of impacted conscience, 
but any reader of their righteous vaporings is bound to be impressed by their slaver- 
ing over mulatto concubines and harems and the sadism of whippings. They worked 
themselves up into a terrible outrage over these goings on they imagined in the South, 
and certainly another of the significant omissions in the generalized history of the 
conflict is the oddity of a crusade against a land that never existed. 

The New York writers, such as Whitman and Bryant, also opposed slavery, but on 
humanistic principles which did not include hatred of the region where slavery existed; 
in fact, they looked with some suspicion on the abolitionists. But, as Professor Floan 
makes clear, the fairness and objectivity of these broader men of a metropolitan society 
lacked the ready appeal of the cartoon concept of Old Massa with his whip and his 
harem. Also, it is easier to hate than to understand, especially where the hatred is 
moral balm to the ego. 

Today the abolitionists are vaguely remembered as visionaries of a new freedom, 
but a reading of their words in the skillfully arranged chapters of Professor Floan’s 
book will, in showing them for what they were, leave a baffling impression of a nation 
that marches on to newer freedoms in a greater democracy with attitudes formed at 
least in part by the warped imaginations of soul-savers with no interest in the truth 
of their subject matter. 


Richmond, Virginia 


Currrorp Dowpry 


Death of a Nation: The Story of Lee and His Men at Gettysburg. By Cutrrorp Dow- 
per. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1958. xvii, 383 ix pp. $5.00. 

Death of a Nation is a swiftly moving account of Confederate operations in the 
invasion of the North that reached its climax in the Battle of Getty ysburg. But it is 
much more. It is a glimpse of Lee, A. P. Hill, Ewell, Longstreet and lesser officers in 
a “moment of truth” revealing the traits of character which influenced the results, not 


only at Gettysburg, but on other fields before and after. 
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The book is written with so sure a sense of dramatic values, and yet is so free of 
distortion for dramatic effect, that critics should be left with few major points of cavil. 
Conceivably, there will be in some quarters three major criticisms: (1) that the title 
of the book is a misnomer, (2) that presentation of the battle solely from the Con- 
federate point of view imposes an unnecessary limitation, and (3) that.Mr. Dowdey 
has nothing new to say about Gettysburg. 

Some will say that the death of the Confederacy came at Appomattox, and others, 
in the recent — and long overdue — emphasis on the war in the West, will assert that 
defeat at Vicksburg rather than at Gettysburg was the death blow. But Mr. Dowdey’s 
choice reveals a truer sense of history. The life of the Confederacy was dependent on 
a successful offensive north of the Potomac and the Army of Northern Virginia was 
the only force capable of waging such a campaign. Its shattering defeat at Gettysburg 
told Lee and other clear-eyed observers that the Confederacy had only the remotest 
chance of survival. 

Some Northern publications are critical of narratives that tell the story of major 
events of the War between the States only from the Confederate vantage point. Yet 
such a view need not be a monocular one, lacking in depth. As in Bruce Catton’s 
excellent books on the Army of the Potomac, a view of events from one side of the 
lines gains considerably in narrative unity. The reader of both Catton and Dowdey 
enjoys a comprehensive view without the confusion of darting back and forth between 
two camps in a game of historical shuttlecock. 

Those who would point out that Mr. Dowdey has no new revelations about Gettys- 
burg should be disarmed by the author's own disclaimer of intention to present any- 
thing really new. The rash of military memoirs after the war, the almost exhaustive 
studies of the late Douglas Southall Freeman, and a veritable deluge of books within 
the past five years, have made it virtually impossible to write anything radically new 
on the subject. But Mr. Dowdey has brought to his task of historical scholarship 
notable creative talents nurtured in the writing of fiction. Through these gifts, he has 
refurbished the story and given it a gleaming freshness. Actually, original research 
has not only yielded colorful anecdotes but has caused the author, on apparently 
sound grounds, to differ with the standard Bachelder map’s placement of the locale 
in which Pickett’s division formed and waited before the historic charge. The point 
is a minor one and is relegated to the bibliographical notes. But an historian more 
interested in the trees than the forest might have written a monograph on the subject. 

Many serious readers will regret the lack of footnotes — probably a reflection of the 
publishing industry's fear of conspicuous erudition. But patient research is implicit in 
the narrative itself and in the “Note on Sources and Selected Bibliography,” which 
should be a great help to students of Confederate military history. An appendix on 
the organization of the Army of Northern Virginia is also a valuable reference. Five 
good maps make it easy to follow the action at Gettysburg. 

Mr. Dowdey does not account for the Confederate defeat with the ease of Field 
Marshal Montgomery and President Eisenhower, whose superficial estimates of Lee 
and Meade directed popular attention to the Battle of Gettysburg. Like other scholars, 
he sees the defeat as the result of complex factors — the loss of Stonewall Jackson and 
other veteran captains and Lee’s incomplete comprehension of what that loss would 
mean, Ewell’s unreadiness for corps command despite his superlative achievements as 
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leader of a division, Stuart's independent action, Longstreet's temperament, and 
crippling restrictions conscientiously imposed on the expedition by President Davis. 

Through selective use of quotations and anecdotes about individuals, we are brought 
close to Lee’s army on the night of July 1. And, after the action of July 3, through 
the author's insight, we are made deeply aware of the clan-like quality of that army 
and the patriarchal leadership of its great commander. 

Death of a Nation was planned by Mr. Dowdey as the second volume of a trilogy 
on the war. The first and third have yet to appear. Their publication will be eagerly 
awaited by most readers of Death of a Nation. A 

Aur J. Mapp, Jr. 


Portsmouth, Virginia 


The Civil War: A Soldier's View. By G. F. R. Henperson. Edited by Jay Luvaas. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958. xi, 314 pp. $6.00. 


Mosr professional soldiers who have assayed the role of military historian have nur 
been outstandingly successful in writing in terms intelligible and interesting to the 
lay reader. Similarly, few civilian historians have been able to convince the profes- 
sional military men of their competence to write about military operations and tactics. 
The result has been all too frequently a cleavage between these two groups of his- 
torians fundamentally interested in the same field. The British soldier, Colonel G. 
F, R, Henderson, in his writings on the American Civil War, was one of the few to 
bridge the gap. His Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil War has always been 
considered, at least unti] very recently, as the standard biography of the second rank- 
ing Confederate hero. His other published works that preceded the volume on Jack- 
son and in a very real sense represented the preparatory stage for the writing of this 
volume, have never had more than a limited audience. Jay Luvaas has therefore done 
Civil War students a great service by collecting some of Henderson's other writings 
about the “American War” and republishing them in this convenient volume. The 
essays here represented include an account of the Campaign of Fredericksburg, a re- 
view of “Battles and Leaders of the Civil War,” a critical appraisal of the whole war, 
other critical appraisals specifically on the Battle of Gettysburg and the Wilderness 
Campaign, and a brief and laudatory piece on “Stonewall Jackson's Place in History,” 
written especially for inclusion in the second edition of Mary Anna Jackson's bio- 
graphy of her husband. To these the editor has judiciously added brief accounts of 
Henderson’s work during various periods in his life and its influence. The editing is 
carefully done with admirable restraint. The reader is left free to judge the work of 
Henderson without being too far prejudiced by the comments of Luvaas. 

Let there be no doubt about it, Henderson belonged to the school of pure military 
historians whose interest lay in battles, tactics, and military leadership, not in the 
broader view of the nature, causes and consequences of war nor in military policy 
and administration. His approach was that of the professional officer and teacher of 
military science, his purpose ever didactic, to bring “lessons learned” in the American 
Civil War to the attention of the British soldiers of his own day and particularly to 
provide material for the instruction of volunteer officers in Britain whom he felt were 
in a similar position to the volunteers on both sides in America. It is this didactic 
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character that makes so many accounts of wars and battles prepared by professional 
military men distressingly sterile and uninteresting. Henderson on the contrary 
manages to make his own analyses very much alive. In part this is because he wrote 
clearly and succinctly, in part because he had the natural instincts of a true Civil War 
scholar and enthusiast who had fallen in love with his subject. 

That legion of Civil War scholars who are at present delving into every nook and 
cranny of this internecine conflict wil] undoubtedly find many of Henderson's in- 
terpretations in error, He was far too enamoured of the War in the East and in 
his undisguised admiration for Lee and Jackson he neglected to give more than sum- 
mary treatment to the War in the West except insofar as it served as a training 
ground for Lee’s nemesis, Ulysses S. Grant. His evident sympathy for the gallant 
adherents of the “Lost Cause,” if tempered by his rational belief that it was perhaps 
best lost, still prejudices his judgment at times. Henderson’s work is hardly of out- 
standing value in its overall strategic appreciation of the Civil War. Where it is of 

t value is in its analysis and appreciation of the quality of the soldiery and their 
leadership, the direction of operations and battle tactics. In his ability to describe 
events on the battlefield itself Henderson has had few equals. In recording his 
impressions of these things through the eyes of a professional European soldier and 
scholar of the 1890’s Henderson made a contribution that is in many ways even today 
unsurpassed. What makes his work even more valuable for the military historian is 
that it provides the views of a man whose own thinking profoundly affected doctrinal 
teaching in England before the First World War. And for all his virtues as historian 
and analyst, there is little indication that Henderson really perceived the true lessons 
that the American Civil War had to teach in terms of the effects of application of the 
products of the Industria] Revolution on the battlefield. These lessons were to be- 


come apparent in the carnage of World War I. 
Rosert W. Coaxiey 


Office Chief of Military History, Department of the Army 


More Confederate Imprints. Edited by Ricuarp Hanwev. Richmond: The Virginia 
State Library, 1957. 2 volumes. xxvi, 345 pp. $5.00. 


In a critical editorial essay Richard Harwell discusses again the literary situation of 
the Confederacy. He makes the pertinent observation that the Old South was said 
to have been interested in producing statesmen rather than literary men. The writings 
of the politicians, with the exception of John C. Calhoun, reflected the fact that the 
intellectual output of statesmen was exceedingly limited. 

A close examination of the author's preface further reveals the polemical nature 
of much of the writing of the Confederate period; a like examination of much of the 
writing appearing in the Union would reveal a like nature. People at war rush to 
the printing press to release their emotions. Preachers pour out long sermons of 
justification of prevailing points of view, extremists resort to the limited means of 
expression by use of handbills and pamphlets, home-made poets have a field day in 
a period of upset emotions, as do the song writers and jokesmiths. A people in the 
process of breaking a major political pattern have great need for justification, and 
only by use of the pen can they create a wide-spread rationalization of their acts. 
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In another field, the creation of a new school system made heavy demands for new 
textbooks which within themselves constitute a sizable list of imprints. The creation 
of new administrative machinery of civil government plus the organization of an army 
in the throes of war called for a staggering amount of printing. To gather in this 
material is a major undertaking. Indicative of the fugitive character of this material 
is the fact that this makes the fifth Confederate imprints bibliography. These were 
Confederate Literature, 1917; Confederate Belle Lettres, 1941; Confederate Music, 
1950; and Confederate Imprints: A Check List based principally on the Collection of 
the Boston Athenaeum, 1955. In these two volumes the editor lists 1773 items. The 
editor reveals a meticulous care which has every indication of being thorough. It 
took tremendous searching to ferret out these additional titles. Possibly the task 
would have been less arduous if he had started at the beginning. At least he would 
not have had the task of comparing his new findings with those included in other 
bibliographies. The entries in these volumes carry only the title, date, and location of 
copies. There is no critica] annotation of the entries, 

These two volumes are beautifully printed, and the material they contain will be 
of lasting and dependable value for scholars dealing with the period of the Con- 
federacy. This reviewer, after reading the entries in Mr. Harwell’s bibliography, is 
unable to refrain from the observation that the Civil War reached deeply into the 
fundamental social structure of the country. The brashy mediocrity of materials pub- 
lished in times when emotions are so badly unstrung as they were 1860-1865 hardly 
reveal a people at their intellectual peak. 


University of Kentucky Tuomas D. Crank 


Letters of Ellen Glasgow. Compiled and edited with an Introduction and Commen- 
tary by Bram Rouse. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1958. 384 pp. 
$6.75. 


Tune is the intrinsic art of great letter-writing, as practiced by such masters of the 
epistolary art as, say, Keats, Lamb, Byron, Edward Fitzgerald, and there is the personal 
letter as an aid to biography or as a “literary document.” The letters of Ellen Glasgow 
as so far published scarcely qualify for the first category, and for the second only to a 
very limited extent. Perhaps their partial failure in the second category — the only 
one to which they could aspire — springs in part from a conscientious, even a cautious 
editor, who knew Miss Glasgow and who knows her literary executors and who is 
making his selections so soon after her death. Whether viewed as art or as biography, 
these letters fall short of Miss Glasgow's posthumously published autobiography The 
Woman Within and of her critical prefaces contained in A Certain Measure. The 
letters do, however, supply revealing first-hand evidence of the many contacts of “the 
woman within” with the literary world without, during most of her productive years. 

Almost all of Miss Glasgow’s correspondents here represented are literary people — 
editors, reviewers, publishers, writers — people in a position to help the success of her 
books, and it must be confessed that she is quite transparent and enterprising in the 
methods she uses to forward her cause. From her early letters to Walter Hines Page 
in 1897, through her many communications with the Howard Mumford Joneses, the 
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Henry Seidel Canbys, the Carl Van Dorens (especially the editor-wife Irita), the 
Allen Tates, the James Southall Wilsons, the H. C. Menckens, the Alfred Harcourts, 
the Francis Hacketts, the Van Wyck Brookses, and others, she is constantly interpret- 
ing her work and offering suggestions to reviewers as to points to be brought out. Two 
or three points she is desperately concerned to get across to any reviewer or critic. 
First, she wants it to be known that her novels constitute “a social history of Virginia” 
—an idea which James Branch Cabell claims to have invented for her. Second — and 
a bit contradictorily — she wishes it emphasized that she writes not of Virginia life but 
of human life in Virginia. She also wishes her work to be sharply differentiated from 
“the popular mode” of the violent or neo-Gothic, especially among certain Southern 
writers whom she names “the Ravelled Sleeve School of fiction.” She prefers Stark 
Young, Marjorie Rawlings, Hamilton Basso, and of course herself to William Faulkner 
or Erskine Caldwell, and she would wish her correspondents to agree. “Nothing could 
be more boring to me than the popular idiot psychology of the present literary fashion,” 
she writes to Alfred Harcourt in 1940. In her letters she repeats these ideas fairly 
frequently. Some of her reviewers may now be a bit embarrassed to have echoed her 
favorite ideas about her books. Perhaps they were victims of her personal or epistolary 
charm or of repeated and sometimes accepted invitations to Richmond. 

In contrast to the sometimes overdone affability with which she approaches her 
professional literary friends, it is a pleasure to note the more genuine warmth of her 
letters to her fellow Virginian writers — Mary Johnston, Amelie Rives, James Branch 
Cabell, Douglas Freeman — her neighbors and social as well as literary friends. And 
yet there are few or no letters to her more intimate friends or relatives, except to her 
generous brother, the late Arthur Graham Glasgow. Even in writing to him in Eng- 
land she does not fail to push her books. “If you should happen to know any editors or 
reviewers,” she writes apropos of Vein of Iron, “it would be a help to speak to them 
and ask them to look after the book when it is sent to them for review.” It is this 
propensity of which her good friend James Branch Cabell speaks with such devastating 
urbanity in the penultimate chapter of As I remember It. 

Readers of her autobiography will look in vain for any letters — except perhaps 
one — relating to either the Gerald B — or the Harold S—of The Woman Within. 
Once the editor ventures to suggest in a footnote that a somewhat vague passage in a 
letter to her brother “may refer to Miss Glasgow’s relationship to Gerald B — about 
whom she wrote in The Woman Within.” No letter suggests in any way her later 
relationship with Harold S —. In other words, this collection of letters is denatured to 
a point which might defeat the usual purpose of letter publication: to give an au- 
thentic and unmodified portrait of the writer. Does this indicate that her friend 
Cabell may have been right when he described her autobiography as “that beautiful 
and wise volume which contains a large deal of her very best fiction”? Hardly. But 
we must await the publication of her more intimate letters to be sure. 

There is, it must be confessed, far too much monotony, repetitiousness, mere affabili- 
ty, even dullness in these letters. Seldom does Miss Glasgow's wit, gaiety, irony break 
through. When it does it is a refreshing pleasure to the reader, as when she says 
to Van Wyck Brooks, “I feel that . . . one Henry James is enough for any country — 
or even for any two countries,” or when she remarks of Gertrude Stein, whom she 
liked personally even if she did not take her prose seriously, “My private opinion is 
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that the writers she has influenced, (especially Hemingway) couldn't have been much 
worse if she had let them alone.” Her one “galley-slave” pun on proofreading must 
be as old as any in the hornbook. 

In contrast to the quiet pace of most of these letters, it is a pleasure when she “lets 
herself go,” even if rather cruelly, about the young man whom she had befriended and 
who had had the audacity to write about her somewhat too intimately for her taste 
(he had even mentioned her deafness!). It is also a pleasing novelty when she writes 
in anger to her good friend and publisher Alfred Harcourt because his publicity de- 
partment has not announced In This Our Life in a fashion to please her. “I very de- 
cidedly object,” she writes. “I stood this kind of thing with Vein of Iron, and | shall 
not submit so quietly this time. I refuse absolutely to be included in groups of popu- 
lar piffle, or to play an ‘also’ to anything so trivial as Mrs. Miniver. If your publicity 
department is headed this way, then please treat me as generously as you treated 
Sinclair Lewis, and Let Me Go. . . . Anyway, I am not amused.” To Car] Van Vechten 
she writes, perhaps with more piquancy than justice, “As you know, there are no 
‘literary’ people in Richmond. We stand or fall by our human quality.” But such 
sallies are few. Elsewhere, in the main, a placid affability prevails. 

Blair Rouse has performed his editorial duties, if not quite adequately, certainly 
unobtrusively. His Introduction is sound, perceptive, well written. A question has 
already been raised as to his selection of letters. His footnoting is both sparse and 
somewhat erratic. Could he really not identify the “Miss Forbes” (p. 202) as Esther 
Forbes the novelist, of whom Miss Glasgow writes a few pages later (p. 217)? Surely 
it is charity rather than ignorance that leads him to note (p. 196), “It is not clear what 
book or to whom Ellen Glasgow refers in these caustic paragraphs,” when the refer- 
ence is so obviously to the author (here also left unnamed) of I Live in Virginia. 
And should he not have identified Charles Hanson Towne’s “verses to England” 
(p. 277), and have explained the reference to “ping pong balls” (p. 273)? On the 
other hand, it seems gratuitous to identify Dr. Butler of Columbia University by his 
full name and office Cp. 184), or in a letter to Eleanor and Van Wyck Brooks to 
identify “The Flowering and Indian Summer” by their respective full titles, dates, 
publishers (p. 275). And why has he allowed Mrs. Canby’s brief and not altogether 
relevant letter to stand in place of his own considered conclusion — except perhaps 
that he has already said his say in his Introduction? 

Harcourt, Brace and Company have produced a handsome volume “printed in large, 
clear, open type” as Miss Glasgow would have wished (p. 271) and as her friend 
Alfred Harcourt would have seen to. 

It is this reviewer's judgment that these letters, in spite of what they reveal about 
her literary associations, will not appreciably contribute to Ellen Glasgow's fame as a 
writer or as a person. The novels, the essays, and the autobiography (not to mention 
the earlier stories and poems) have already established her as both. Perhaps a sub- 
sequent volume of her more intimate letters will be of greater biographical value. 
Meanwhile, despite what these letters reveal of her as a literary arch-egotist, one is 
grateful for the corroboration they afford of Ellen Glasgow as a highly intelligent, 
literarily productive, artistically gifted person, the like of whom in Virginia there have 
been too few. 

Arruur Kyze Davis, Jr. 


University of Virginia 
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Yesterday When It Is Past. Written by Ross Cuamsers Goops McCuttoucs for 
her son Edward Goode McCullough. Richmond: The William Byrd Press, Inc., 


1957. xiv, 403 pp. $5.00. 
Tuzs is the type of book which a professional historian takes up with mistrust. When 


he reads on the jacket that the volume contains “notes on some of the descendants of 
Samuel, Robert, and John Goode, Thomas Harris and Thomas Osborne” and so on, 
he nerves himself for an exhausting climb up another family tree, prickly with “b.’s,” 
“m.’s,” and “d.’s.” When he finds that the first page contains a sentimental letter 
from a mother to her dead son, he pulls back with the embarrassment of an accidental 
intrusion on an emotional scene in the intimacy of someone else’s home. By the time 
he reaches the table of contents and discovers that the book is written about twenty 
graves in a family cemetery lot, he is prepared for the worst. 

To this reviewer's surprise, however, Yesterday When It Is Past turned out to be 
the best family history he had ever read. Mrs. McCullough writes with the skill and 
artistry of a novelist; moreover, she and the William Byrd Press together have pro- 
duced a book that has been carefully and accurately edited, with no more than the 
normal quota of misprints, and is well designed typographically. While the writing 
is sentimental, it does not become saccharine, and the author's sense of humor keeps 
her from an overly pious respect for her ancestors. As a result, her story is interesting 
even to one who numbers neither Goodes nor Chamberses among his kinfolk; even 
more interesting is the incidentally revealed self-portrait of the author, which shows 
us the Virginia lady at her finest. In spite of the difficulties involved in her imagina- 
tive device of telling her tale as the story of each of the persons lying in the family 
plot in the order in which they were buried there, she has managed to give a 
comprehensible picture of the many branches of her ancestry. 

This tribute must inevitably be tempered by the typical reservations of the aca- 
demic mind. Family history, no matter, how well done, remains highly limited in its 
appeal, and there is little of value here for the general historian, unless it be the thirty- 
odd pages of family letters, printed for the first time, which give some interesting 
glimpses of social life in Mecklenburg County around 1850. Mrs. McCullough like- 
wise makes occasional slips of the type that are eagerly pounced upon by the orthodox 
reviewer, such as dating the first United States census in 1782 (p. 214), blaming 
shortages during the War of 1812 on “Mr. Jefferson's embargo” (p, 117), or of 
locating Princess Anne County “over on the eastern shore” (p. 212) —an error for- 
givable perhaps in one who has had to reside so long in North Carolina. The only 
mistake that is annoying is her repeated transcription of the eighteenth-century 
“double s” as a “p,” thus converting her ancestor Mackarness Goode into Macknep 
Goode, and that is really evidence of the care with which she has made her 
transcriptions. 

One may hope that Mrs. McCullough will now apply her obvious talent to a 


subject of interest to many more of her fellow Virginians. 
Marvin W. ScHLEcEL 
Longwood College 
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William Ballard, A Genealogical Record of His Descendants in Monroe County. By 
Marcarer B. Batrarp. Baltimore: Margaret B. Ballard, 1957. 410 pp. $17.50. 


Wiu1aM Batxarp with wife and children appeared in Orange County, Virginia, in 
1758. The compiler makes no effort to manufacture antecedents for him but admits 
his parentage is unknown. She cites the tradition that he came from Scotland on the 
same boat with Hugh Mercer, later General Hugh Mercer of the Revolution. The 
savage suppression of the Jacobite rebellion in 1745 had brought such misery to Scot- 
land that widespread emigration resulted. William Ballard could well have been 
among those leaving Scotland. 

While William and Mary Ballard had twelve children, this volume is concerned 
with the immigrant’s son William (1732-1799) who married Elizabeth Steppe, and 
their descendants. There were ten children in this family who are traced with all 
available data down to the present time. Of the 410 pages in the book 339 are 
devoted to this branch. 

In 1793 William left Orange County and journeyed across the mountains to what 
was then Greenbrier County. Greenbrier County, formed in 1778 from Botetourt 
County, lost some of its southern territory in 1799 to form the new county of Monroe, 
named in honor of the then Governor of Virginia. It is with Monroe County that 
the family is identified and many of them lived and died within its borders. Such 
continuity of residence gives opportunity to know one’s kith and kin in the present 
and to learn trom them of earlier generations, 

Doctor Ballard has availed herself of these opportunities to furnish details and 
anecdotes to clothe the dry bones of genealogy with flesh and blood. Illustrations of 
old homes and “grandpapas and grandmamas” add interest. The most interesting bits 
of Victorianism are the “In Memoriam” pictures of Thompson Ballard and Anna M. 
Ballard his wife and Jeremiah Ballard. Replete with immortelles, anchors, crowns 
and crosses they evidence the morbid preoccupation with death characteristic of 
the era. 

While more research, particularly in Orange County records, might have brought to 
light additional facts about the immigrant and his son William, the compiler’s con- 
cern was later generations. Of these she has given an honest and adequate discussion. 

This reviewer with memories of an indulgent grandfather fully understands Doctor 
Ballard’s affection for the kindly aunt “who fixed a short pole with a string and a 
bent pin for me to catch my first fish out of Indian Draft.” 


Marrna W. 


Newport News, Virginia 
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